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Encient Wloodwork. 
IV. 


THE MISERICORDS IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 
LIMERICK. 


BY D. ALLEYNE WALTER, 


Amonc the more noticeable of the features of the cathedral church 
of Limerick are the ancient choir stalls of black oak for the clergy 
which that church possesses. They are, as specimens of Irish 
medieval woodwork of the kind, believed to be unique. 

These stalls, which are arranged along the north and south sides 
of the choir, do not appear to have been originally surmounted by 
canopies ; the existing canopies are quite modern, and there is no 
evidence or trace of there having been any others previously. 
There are forty-two stalls, twenty-one on each side, but of this number 
twenty are modern. 

Of the ancient misericords nineteen are perfect, and are separately 
shown in the illustrations, except in the case of duplicates. Two of 
the seats are securely fastened down, and the carvings cannot be 
seen, and in the case of one other the carving has been destroyed. 
The state of preservation of the seats is very good, and the carving 
quite equal to similar work to be seen in England or elsewhere. 

The date of the stalls is apparently late in the fifteenth century, 
and the measurements are as follows :—From centre to centre of the 
elbows, 2 ft. 2 in. ; height of seats from the floor, 17 in.; length of 
the misericords, 1 ft. 10% in. 

The following is the order of the stalls on the South side, 
beginning at the west: 

1. Decanus.—A modern, returned stall. 

2 and 3. Two modern, unassigned stalls. 

4. ARCHIDIACONUS.—The misericord of this stall has an animal of 
nondescript character, but of the dragon type. The body ends in a 
long tail which passes between two short legs, and finishes in a small 
head brought up to the mouth. Round the body are what may 
have been intended for rudimentary wings. 

5. PRAEB: DE DONOUGHMORE.—A dog sitting, with long bushy 
tail erect, and twined round the body. Head horned, and gorged 
round the neck with a collar ornamented with the square flower. 

6. PraEB: DE KILPEACON.—A creature with a man’s head, and 
with eagle’s wings, sitting, and with the left paw raised. 
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7. PrRaEB: DE KiLLEEDy.—The bust of a man, with short beard 
and hooded head-dress. 

8. PRAEB: DE ArpcANNY.—A lion and dragon in combat. The 
lion is on the back of the dragon, and apparently obtaining the 


victory. 
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LIMERICK CATHEDRAL. PORTION OF SOUTH STALLS SHOWING 
THE MISERICORDS, 


9. PRAEB: DE ErFin.—An animal passant, with sinister paw 
uplifted, the head horned, and looking backwards. Tail ending in a 
tuft twined round the body. 

10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. ‘These seven seats are blank, and 
unassigned. 

17. Unassigned, nailed down, and device invisible. 
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18. Canonicus Minor V"S.—The same as that on the misericord 
of the prebendary of Ardcanny’s stall. 

19. Canonicus Minor III"S.—An eagle displayed, head turned 
towards the dexter side. 

20. CaNonicus Minor I°S.—An animal couchant, with the head 
and wings of an eagle. 

21. CANCELLARIUS.—Modern and plain. 

On the North side the stalls are as follows, beginning at the 
west : 

22. PR&CENTOR.—A modern, returned stall. 

23. Nailed down, and device invisible. 

24. Unassigned. A boar passant. 

25. PRAEB: DE St. MuNcHIN.—A goat, with the two hind legs 
only, head bearded, large horn ending in a tuft of foliage. 

26. PRAEB: DE BALLYCAHANE.—An eagle displayed, like that 
on the misericord of the stall of the third Minor Canon. 

27. PRAEB: DE TULLABRACKY.—A dog similar to that on the 
misericord of the prebendary of Donoughmore’s stall. 

28. PRAEB: DE DysERT.—A winged figure like that on the miseri- 
cord of the prebendary of Kilpeacon’s stall. 

29. PRAEB: DE CROAGH.—An angel, with wings displayed, and 
hands clasped in a line with the elbows. 

30. PRAEB: DE ANHID.—The bust of a man like that on the 
misericord of the prebendary of Killeedy’s stall. 

31. Unassigned. A nondescript, dragon-like creature, with tail 
curved over its back, and holding the wing of a bird in its mouth. 

32, 33> 34, 35, 36, 37, 38. These seven seats are blank, and 
unassigned. 

39. Canonicus Minor VI'S.—Perhaps the most curious of the 
series. It represents two animals of the deer kind, counter passant, 
with their necks entwined, and the heads looking over each other's 
backs. 

40. CaNonicus Minor IV‘’.—A duck with long bill, resting on 
its back. 

41. Canonicus Minor II”*.—Blank, the carving having been 
destroyed. 

42. THASAURARIUS.—Modern and plain. 

It should be mentioned that the square flowers on either side of 
the main devices on the misericords are, with but few exceptions, 
exactly similar. The heads on the elbows also present very slight 
variations in character. 
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Touching the Meaning of “ Castle” in Certain 
Worth Riding and other Placeenames. 


BY THE REV. CANON ATKINSON, D.C.L. 


Sucu names are Castle Levington, Castle Hills in Easby Township, 
Castle Hill in Egton parish, Castle Dykes in Aysgarth parish, and 
the like. In 1087, what is now known as Castle Levington appears 
in the great Register as Alia Lentune; in Xirkéby’s Jnquest, taken in 
1285, it stands as Castel Leventon, or Castell Levyngton; while the 
more important part of the parish—the Lentune of Domesday—has 
become Kerke Levyngton in Xirkdy. Thus, the fine old church— 
there was plenty left to tell us it was such soon after, if not in 
Domesday times—was the distinguishing feature in the one case, 
and the fine old earth-work still styled ‘‘ The Castle,” or “ Castle 
Hill,” was the distinguishing feature in the other. Graves’ descrip- 
tion of this very remarkable relic of antiquity is as follows :—‘“ It is 
situated on the western bank of the river Leven, to which the descent 
is steep. The hill, on the west, south, and south-west, is nearly 
upon a level with the fields adjoining, from which it is guarded by a 
deep trench. The sides on the east, south-east, and north are 
almost perpendicular, and rise from the bottom to the summit, to 
the height of about two hundred yards above the river. The crown 
of the hill is a plain of forty paces in diameter, defended by a breast- 
work of earth of considerable height, forming a circle of two hundred 
paces in circumference, with an opening or entrance to the south. 
There are no remains of any buildings near; but the place bears 
evident marks of a perfect fortification.” On the occasion of my 
last visit to the place or object thus described, now many years ago, 
the description was still fairly accurate. I went prepared to do a 
little digging within the area mentioned, and did it; I am almost 
ashamed to say, as I must do now, with scarcely any idea of what 
to look for in such a place, and still less of how to look for it. 
Suffice it to say I found nothing. But there was the breast-work, 
and the steep descent round the greater part of the periphery, and 
there was the moat, or still deep ditch, on the landward side. It 
was and is, as Mr. Graves writes, one of the most curious “ monu- 
ments of antiquity ” within a wide circuit, and from the comparatively 
little degraded or ruined condition of the breast-work, one of the 
most instructive as well as interesting. I use this mode of expression 
because there is another work of the same character, and lineally less 
than ten miles distant, which derives no small amount of illustration 
from it. This is the “Castle Hill” in Easby, the only reference to 
which in print that I have seen is a communication from the Rev. 
J. Hawell, of Ingleby Greenhow, which was published in the York- 
shire Weekly Post in November, 1890, under the heading of “ An 
Ancient Castle.” Mr. Hawell’s description is as follows :—At the 
place named “I found a space railed round and occupied by trees 
of fairly ancient growth. Here had evidently been the structure 
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responsible for the names ‘Castle Hills’ and ‘ Burrow Greens.’ 
Around three sides of the space indicated there runs a well-preserved 
moat, the fourth side being formed by the almost perpendicularly- 
falling bank. The enclosure thus formed is approximately square, 
the corners behind being, however, somewhat rounded. It is about 
fifty yards in diameter in each direction. Immediately within the 
moat is an irregular, raised ridge, highest about the corners away 
from the cliff. The centre of the inclosed space is slightly depressed ; 
but the enclosure as a whole is somewhat raised—partly by natural 
and partly by human agency—above the level of the field behind.” 
From my own observation, and the outline given by the delineation 
of the tree-grown enclosure marked in the Six-inch Ordnance Survey, 
I should describe the shape of the enclosed space as like that of a 
horse-shoe, the two sides of which are parallel ; with the heel part 
resting on the steep bank. The measure across the heel is as nearly 
forty yards, and alike by the scale of the Ordnance map and by a 
rather rough measurement I took on the spot, as may be. From 
heel to toe the distance is about forty-four yards. ‘Two measures I 
took, parallel to the sides and about half a dozen yards from them, 
gave me the lengths of forty and thirty-eight yards; but these were 
taken from what I judged to have been the points of greatest height 
of the breast-work originally. The enclosing fence, however, partly 
of rails, but more of thorn-bushes living and dead, descends to some 
extent into what had been the trench, which is easily traceable by 
one who looks for it; but I should hardly describe it as “ well 
preserved.”’ The processes of tillage have naturally obscured it. 
The interior mound rises considerably from the field side, and 
again, “naturally.” The place was immensely strong from the bank 
side; on the remaining part of the circuit there was no natural 
bulwark, and the breast-work necessarily had to be higher and 
stronger. 

In connection with the trench, a feature struck me as one 
possessed in common by this Easby Castle Hill and a Castle Hill 
on the coast of Kirkcudbrightshire, about eight miles south from 
Dalbeattie, and two west from Colvend. This latter Castle Hill is 
surrounded by the sea for three parts out of five of its girth; and on 
the land side it is cut off by a deep and really well-preserved ditch, 
which at either end is continued down the side of the sea-cliff as far 
as to the point where the slope loses itself in precipice. In the same 
way at Easby Castle Hill, the trench is continued from the level of 
the field down the upper part of the bank, and especially at the 
south-west angle of the enclosure. Mr. Hawell, by the use of the 
term “structure,” and the expression “no trace of stone-work 
survives at the surface,” appears to have been led, or rather misled, 
towards the notion that the word Castle necessarily implies a stone 
building ; and he “leaves it to others to deduce from the name, 
the appearance and the position, the probable date of the so-called 
‘castle.’” As to the name, or rather names—for there are two, 
“castle” and ‘ burrow *’—I certainly do not think much help will 
be obtained thence towards deducing the probable date. 
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Castle is Anglo-Saxon cas¢e/, introduced into the Old English from the 
Latin castellum, and burrow is also a mis-spelt form of durgh ; whence 
is our modern “ borough ” as well, and drough also, all depending on 
the old Saxon and Danish Jorg, burg, or durh. But it is perfectly 
obvious that the date of the name has nothing whatever to do with 
the date of the earth-work itself. The interest connected with the 
name or names is of a different kind. They may be and no doubt 
are both of the same date from the language point of view; but 
perhaps hardly so from the application point of view. At least this 
much is open to inference from the nomenclature referred to as 
evidenced by Domesday. At that date the word Castel had not 
been prefixed as a distinguishing appellative to Levyngton ; and I 
think it may be assumed that such use of the word pre-supposes the 
application in the same way of Kirk to the name of the principal 
township of the two. In other words, the distinctive Kirk must have 
been the first in possession ; and if so it becomes a certainty that 
both the distinctive prefixes are in point of date subsequent to the 
Conquest. This, indeed, is more than probable from another 
consideration. Neither the fact nor the name of a castle was 
common and familiar among the English folk previously to the 
Conquest. It is a matter of grave historical doubt whether castles, 
real and actual, existed in this country previously to the Conqueror’s 
rule. Strong places, durhs moated and palisaded, of course there 
were ; but “castles ” as they soon came to be called distinctively and 
emphatically, there were not. But when they began to rise up all 
over the country and to deserve as well as obtain the ill name which 
became theirs in no long time, then the term as well as the idea 
would become common enough to justify and ordain its application 
to old and recognised places of strength, or fortifications. So that 
in all probability the Castle Hill at Levington was not distinguished 
by that name (as is more than hinted by the form of the Domesday 
entry) until the twelfth century, and possibly even late in that. 

But this is much more than can be said with respect to the name, 
a striking survival of which we have in “ burrow.” The durg, durh, 
later durgh, was no new or unusual thing. Places so-called were to 
be met with all over the country, and the name and the notion were 
in everyone’s mouth and conception. ‘‘ Scattered broadcast over all 
parts of England,” says Mr. G. T. Clark (Archeological Journal, 
September, 1889), “‘and found occasionally in parts of Wales and in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, are certain earth-works of a peculiar 
character, which should not be confounded with those of Roman or 
British origin, though occasionally super-imposed upon them. Their 
chief and most striking characteristic is a circular mound, table- 
topped and surrounded by a broad and deeptrench. . . . An 
earth-work coming under this description generally, is what is meant 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle by a durh, and when we read that 
Edward or Ethelflede wrought or getymbred a burh, this is what we may 
expect to find, unless the works have been levelled or encroached 
upon, as is often the case.” The writer then goes on to say, ‘“ These 
burhs are not, like British earth-works, placed on the tops of hills ; 
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nor like Roman stations, upon main roads: they were the centres of 
large Saxon estates, the seats of great landowners. . . . Usually 
they are original Saxon works, all the parts being of one date;” 
although occasionally they may be found raised on a Roman station, 
or a still older British stronghold. 

I quote these sentences principally for the purpose of giving 
prominence to the statement that the name dur, and as applied to 
an earth-work encircled by a trench, ditch, or dry moat, was a 
perfectly familiar one with our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ; and that, 
over and above this, it was equally well-known among the Danish 
occupants who re-colonised such extensive areas in the so-called 
Danish counties ; so that there is a ready and satisfactory explanation 
of the important part played by some form or inflection of borg, burg, 
burh, burgh, in the work of forming place-names, whether done by 
Saxon or by Dane. But it will be well also to note the distinction 
Mr. Clark draws between the British earth-work “ placed on the top 
of some hill,” or the Roman station set “upon the line of some 
massive road,” and the durh, pur et simple, which was “the centre of 
the Saxon estate.” No doubt there were other distinctive features 
as well, some of them as striking in another way as the position of 
the ancient works themselves ; as, for instance, the height of the 
burh proper above the surrounding level. ‘Some of these mounds 
are from 30 to 40 feet high from the general level, and from 50 
to 70 feet from the bottom of the ditch, and from 60 to 120 feet in 
diameter at the top.” Graves estimates the height of Levington 
Castle Hill above the Leven at two hundred yards, and the figures 
on the Ordnance map make the height of Easby Castle Hill to be 
absolutely very little short of six hundred feet, while the height of 
the platform within the breast-work could never have exceeded a 
very few feet; the breast-work itself probably never having been 
much higher than the elevation implied in the name. 

But to revert to the circumstance that both the name, durg or durh, 
and the idea coupled with it would be altogether familiar with those 
on whom fell the task of originating and affixing the old place-names 
which have remained to this day, it would be difficult to meet with 
more illustrative instances than are to be met with in the use and 
application of the element dur, or some form of it, in connection 
with the line of the Roman Road from Malton through East Cleve- 
land, with its almost certain terminus and quite certain lateral 
communications. But first, let us take notice that Jamieson gives 
the word he explains by ‘‘An encampment of a circular form,” as 
“brugh, brogh, brough, burgh,” in three of which variants of the 
word durgh the ‘“‘r” comes before the vowel; and let us also 
remember that Edinburgh, Scarborough, Guisborough, etc., quite 
usually and even yet are not only called, but are written Edinbro’, 
Scarbro’, Guisbro’, while Beningbrough, near York, is always called 
Beningbruff, as is the case with the Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
placename Brough. That these place-names all revert to burgh, 
and the original durg or durh, I need but simply remark. And to 
proceed with the tracing of the course of the Roman Road, we 
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observe that on leaving Malton it passed by Brough-ton, and went 
on to Bargh, and it may be remarked, by the way, that it is by no 
means impossible that our word may be latent in both those names ; 
quite certainly, I think, in the last: for Dr. Young ( Whitby, p. 700) 
states explicitly that “there was a small camp there.” From Bargh 
it proceeds to Cawthorn, where are the four very remarkable camps 
called ‘‘ The Cawthorn Camps,” the road passing through one of 
them. “These camps,” and again we are indebted to Dr. Young 
for the information, “are sometimes called the Barrows camps,” 
although he accounts for the name on utterly mistaken and un- 
noticing grounds. From Cawthorn it passes over Flam-borough 
Rigg, and it is at least suggestive to find such a name in such a 
place. Going on from this point over the Wheeldale Moor by 
Hazelhead, it reaches the Roman camp on Lease Rigg, where we 
find two farms called severally High Burrows and Low Burrows, 
besides a third dwelling with the same distinctive epithet. Hence it 
crosses the Esk near Grosmont, and ascending the hill on the north 
side of that stream, proceeds on its way past Dunsley—for it assuredly 
never stopped short there—crosses the Mulgrave Castle ravine, and 
probably not very far from the dur, or burgh-like hill there is at the 
western termination, and makes away for its terminus at Golds- 
borough, the Golborg, Goldeburg of Domesday, thus giving an 
explanation of the final element in that otherwise puzzling place- 
name. From Goldeburg there was a lateral communication with 
the outlook station on Huntcliff, where again we find its memory 
kept green in the name Brough House; to say nothing of the 
possibly latent reminiscence maintained in the name Brotton, spelt 
Broctune in Domesday, and Broghton as late as 1315-6. Passing 
by what are merely surmises or suppositions, still the facts alleged 
are very curious and, I think, very instructive. 

One other remark which may be made is that in Mr. Clark’s “ List 
of Moated Mounds or Burhs,”’ to which reference has been made, in 
that part of it which deals with Yorkshire, no less than eighteen 
places with the name ‘Castle Hill” applied to them are met with. 
It is true, certainly, that the list is a very random sort of contribution 
to Archeology, and little worthy the name and repute of the author, 
as it depends on mere inspection of the Six-inch Ordnance map, 
without any thought of personal investigation or verification. But 
although this is unfortunately the case, and mere gravemounds or 
barrows, the site of a Norman baronial castle, a gigantic natural hill 
(Freeborough Hill), a couple of purely British earth-works (Levington 
Castle, and Castle Dykes in Aysgarth) are included, still there is no 
need to doubt the accuracy of the catalogue as regards the occurrence 
of the name under notice, and the fact of its continual repetition, as 
the name of an ancient earth-work merely, is certainly one to be 
noted ; and especially in connection with some of the remarks made 
above in the present paper. What is sorely wanted is an accurate 
list of all such remains, with careful measurements as well as clear 
and faithful descriptions, and this with the array of County or Riding 
Associations, Field Clubs, and various Societies there is, ought not 
to be a matter of exceeding difficulty. 
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Some Lincolnshire Bell Customs. 


BY FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


BELts filled a much more important part in the lives of our ancestors 
than they do in ours. From the time when Britain became Christian 
until the Reformation, there was scarcely an event in public or private 
history into which they did not enter—they were rung to celebrate 
the birth of an heir to the rich and noble, and were heard at his 
daughter’s marriage and the marriage of his dependents; and they 
sounded for high and low, rich and poor alike, when the soul was 
passing away, and again some hours after the actual death, and at 
the funeral. On these occasions, and upon many others, it was the 
universal custom to ring them, but there were also what may be 
termed local events in honour of which they were chimed ; these 
differed widely in various parts of the country, and in many cases 
adjoining parishes followed totally different rules in this respect. 
As far as we are aware, no complete collection of these old customs 
relating to the ringing of church bells has ever been rade, though 
there is much useful information to be found in the various books 
on bells published during the last twenty years. Lincolnshire still 
retains many of the old uses in this respect, though year by year the 
ancient customs are slowly dying out there, as in other parts of England. 
Some of them are so quaint that they are worth recording, not only as 
memorials of the’ life of a past that we can but dimly enter into, but as 
throwing considerable light upon the manners and doings of our fore- 
fathers. At Waddington in this county, it has been the custom from 
some time which is now forgotten, to ring one or twostrokes on the tenor 
bell to publish the fact that an apprentice belonging to the parish is 
‘out of his time.” The twenty-ninth of May is still kept in remem- 
brance in many parts of England by the bells being rung, and also 
by sprays of oak-leaves being worn, though in the north and north- 
eastern counties it is, if the season be a late one, sometimes very 
difficult to procure them. 

It is said that fewer bells are heard year by year on this anniversary, 
but ‘‘ Oak-apple Day,” as it is called in Lincolnshire, is still celebrated 
by the bells of Swineshead in the south of the county, and at a few 
other places besides. Some six or seven years ago, many of the 
engines of trains running on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway were decked with branches of oak on that day. There 
is an entry in the churchwardens’ accounts belonging to the 
church of St. Mary at Stamford: ‘1709 Pd. Richard Hambleton 
for ale for the Ringers on ye 29 May....00 06 00.” 

It was usual to reward their exertions with money ; we find three 
years later that at the church of All Saints’ in the same town the 
ringers received five shillings for ringing the bells on May the 
twenty-ninth, 1712. The fifth of November was a day of general 
bell-ringing all over the country; and to this day in most parts of 
England Guy Fawkes is still burnt, and the evening devoted to the 
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letting off of crackers and lighting of bonfires; it is only in com- 
paratively few places that the bells are still heard, but they are rung 
yet in some twelve or fourteen villages in Lincolnshire, and one 
village in the county can show another method by which it com- 
memorates the events of 1605. The second bell at Owmby, which 
is dated 1687, has on it the following inscription : 


“LET VS REMEMBER THE 5 OF NOVEMBER.’ 


There is an entry in the churchwardens’ accounts of the church of 
St. John the Baptist at Stamford as follows: “1608 Itm paid for 
Rynging the vth of November vi*” In some places the bells 
are rung to summons people to attend the vestry meeting which 
is held on the Monday after Easter Sunday, to elect the church- 
wardens for the following term of office, to pass the church 
accounts for the year, and to transact various other business ; this is 
done among other places in the county, at Bottesford and Epworth 
(the latter celebrated as being the birth-place of John Wesley, the 
former for possessing the most perfect specimen of an Early English 
church to be found in the northern part of this large county). On 
Shrove Tuesday it was the general custom in pre-Reformation times 
to call the people to church, that they might confess their sins 
before Lent. This was done by one of the bells being rung, 
or more likely tolled; but in recent times the real reason for 
which its sound was heard has been forgotten by the people ; and 
where the custom has been kept up it has now got’ to be called 
“The Pancake Bell,” because it is a custom in’ England to have 
pancakes upon this day, and in Lincolnshire, Shrove Tuesday goes 
by the name of ‘‘ Pancake Tuesday.” This bell is rung in a great 
many parishes in the shire, though the present writer never happened 
to hear it. Noon is the usual time for ringing it, and at Navenby 
this used to be done by the oldest apprentice in the place, but this 
part of the custom is now obsolete. 

Our forefathers believed that the ringing of the church bells had 
the effect of allaying storms ; this belief is shown by an entry in the 
Spalding churchwardens’ accounts: ‘‘ 1519 Itm pd. for ryngyng 
when the Tempest was iijd.” In some parts of the country bells 
were rung on the fifth of August to celebrate the escape of James I. 
from the Gowrie Plot ; there are charges for ringing on this day to be 
found in the churchwardens’ accounts at Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire, at various times during the seventeenth century. In this 
parish there was also the custom of ringing what is in some parts of 
the country known as the “ Market Bell,” but here it was, and we believe 
is still, called the “ Winter Ringing,” because it was only done during 
the months of November, December, and January, from seven until 
eight o’clock on Tuesday and Thursday evenings—on the former 
night to guide people home who had attended Gainsborough 
market, and on the latter those who had been to Brigg market. 
This was a useful precaution when the country was unenclosed, as 
the sound of the bells told people when they were going in the right 
direction. ‘The same was done in the neighbouring parish of Scotton 
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on the Tuesday night. The custom is still kept up at Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, though people now come home from market by train. 

Lincolnshire possessed a bell foundry in the eighteenth century, 
established by Robert Harrison, the inventor of the chronometer, 
at Barton-upon-Humber, in the extreme north of the county ; 
it became very celebrated on account of the sweetness of 
the tone of the bells which were cast there ; those at Barrow and 
at All Saints’ Church, Gainsborough, came from there, and are 
renowned for their purity of tone, but the bells at Kirton-in-Lindsey 
are considered to be perhaps the sweetest Harrison ever sent out. 

The county is rich in bell inscriptions ; they are, as usual, generally 
in Latin. One of the most beautiful is on a bell at Alkborough, the 
date of which is believed to be very early fourteenth century : 


“Jesu For Yi Moder Sake Save All 
Ye Sauls That Me Gart Make 
Amen.” 


At Semperingham, on an early sixteenth century bell, we find— 
‘* Be Not Ouer Busie”; and on a bell at Benniworth there is— 
* Anno Domini 1577.” It was a common thing to put merely the 
date. Some bells record the name of the giver. At Burgh we find 
upon one of them: 


** William Pavlin chimed so well 
He payd for casting of this bell 1589.’ 


Most likely he was one of the ringers. 

Bells were often known by names. There is one in St. Mark’s 
Church, Lincoln, which is always spoken of as “Old Kate”; and 
*¢ Great Tom of Lincoln,” a bell in the Cathedral, is one of the most 
celebrated in England. Many of the old bells in this county have 
been sold ; in some cases to obtain money to repair the churches 
with—this was the reason for parting with two at Cadney during 
the last century; and a long list of Lincolnshire parishes could be 
given which have suffered in a similar way. A writer in the Gentie- 
man’s Magazine in 1849 (p. 158) states that there is reason to believe 
that, since the death of Edward VI., not less than four hundred 
bells have, from one cause or another, been lost in Lincolnshire 
alone. 

In some parishes the bells are rung at the end of the morning 
service,* and at Harpswell it is, or was the custom until lately, to ring 
this bell at noon if by any chance there should be no morning service. 
It is popularly said by some, but on what authority we know not, that 
this bell was meant to warn those who were preparing dinner that the 
time for that important meal had nearly arrived. In common with 
the rest of England, the passing bell is sounded in this county, and 
in some places the sex and age of the deceased are denoted by the 
number of strokes given after the tolling is finished, but the manner 





[* The custom of ringing the bell at the conclusion of the morning service 
obtains at Kirkleatham, in the North Riding of Yorkshire.—Ep.] 
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of so doing varies much in different places ; also, but this is more 
rarely done, the bell tells whether the dead person was married or 
single. It is believed that there is not a parish in Lincolnshire in 
which the passing bell is rung after sunset. In certain parishes the 
bells are tolled just before midnight on the thirty-first of December 
for the dying year, then, after a few minutes’ pause, a joyous peal is 
sounded to hail the advent of the new year; this is done at Kirton- 
in-Lindsey amongst other places, and we know that it was the use 
there in 1632, for we find under that date in the churchwardens’ 
accounts : 


‘Item to the ringers of new yeare day morninge xijd.” 


The church of this parish is dedicated to St. Andrew, and in 1658 
there is an entry as follows : 


“Tt’ to the ringers on St. Andrew’s day o 1 0.” 


The patron saint of Scotland seems to have been held in high 
esteem in Lincolnshire ; there are no less than sixty-eight churches 
in the county dedicated to him. 





The Pre-Conquest Churches of Wortbumbria. 


BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES, ARCHITECT. 


The County of Durbam. 


NExT to Northamptonshire, Durham is the richest county in Eng- 
land in its pre-Conquest architectural remains. In a comparatively 
small area we have no less than twenty-one sites where there is either 
some architecture to be seen or some portions of monumental 
crosses, many of them of very great beauty and importance. Unlike 
Lincolnshire, a county which can boast of a large number of pre- 
Conquest churches, but with perhaps the one exception of Stow, all 
immediately preceding, or of the time of the Conquest, the Durham 
remains belong, many of them, to the earliest period of Saxon 
stone architecture, viz., the second half of the seventh century, and 
form a very complete text-book of the style, if such it can be called, 
which preceded the introduction of the Romanesque from Nor- 
mandy. 
There are architectural remains of the early period at the following 

places : 

Billingham Monkwearmouth 

Escomb Norton 

Hart Sockburn 

Jarrow Staindrop 


Coins have been found on the site of a pre-Conquest church at 
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Heworth, and sculptured stones are to be seen, or have been found, 
at 


Auckland Durham Jarrow 
Aycliff Escomb Monkwearmouth 
Billingham Gainford Norton 
Chester-le-Street | Hart Sockburn 
Coniscliff Houghton-le-Skerne Staindrop 
Darlington Hurworth Stainton-le-Street. 
Dinsdale 

MONKWEARMOUTH. 


St. Peter's. Benedictine monastery, afterwards a cell to Durham. 


The great centre of ecclesiastical life on the plateau at Durham 
was non-existent at the time with which we are dealing, and it is to 
the Tyne and the mouth of the Wear that we must look for the 
earliest ecclesiastical foundations in the county. 

An important passage in Bede informs us of the origin of these 
early monasteries, the prototypes of such mighty piles as Durham 
itself. He says—‘‘ The pious servant of Christ, Biscop, called 
Benedict, with the assistance of the divine grace, built a monastery 
in honour of the most holy of the apostles, St. Peter, near the mouth 
of the river Were, on the north side. ‘The venerable and devout 
king of that nation, A‘cgfrid, contributed the land ; and Biscop, for 
the space of sixteen years, amid innumerable perils in journeyings 
and in illness, ruled this monastery with the same piety which stirred 
him to build it.” ... ‘‘ This was done, as I said before, at the 
mouth of the river Were, on the left bank, in the six hundred and 
seventy-fourth year from our Lord’s incarnation, in the second 
Indiction, and in the fourth year of King A®cgfrid’s reign.” 

Rome being the great fountain from which the monastic life, which 
was then spreading over western Europe, flowed, Benedict went there 
for the design of his church, as well as for the ornaments, pictures, 
and relics which were to adorn and supply it, and without which no 
church could attract the untaught natives to come and listen to the 
monitions of the missionary abbot and his followers. Bede’s words 
are precise and interesting :— 

‘* After the interval of a year, Benedict crossed the sea into Gaul, 
and no sooner asked, than he obtained and carried back with him 
some masons to build him a church in the Roman style, which he 
had always loved. So much zeal did he show from his love to 
St. Peter, in whose honour he was building it, that within a year 
from the time of laying the foundation, you might have seen the 
roof on and the solemnity of the mass celebrated therein. When 
the work was drawing to completion, he sent messengers to Gaul to 
fetch makers of glass (more properly artificers), who were at this 
time unknown in Britain, that they might glaze the windows of his 
church, with the cloisters and refectories. This was done, and they 
came, and not only finished the work required, but taught the Eng- 
lish nation their handicraft, which was well adapted for enclosing the 
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lanterns of the church, and for the vessels required for various uses. 
All other things necessary for the service of the church and the altar, 
the sacred vessels and the vestments, because they could not be 
procured in England, he took special care to buy and bring home 
from foreign parts.” 

“Some decorations and muniments there were which could not 
be procured even in Gaul, and these the pious founder determined 
to fetch from Rome; for which purpose, after he had formed the 
rule for his monastery, he made his fourth voyage to Rome (A.D. 678), 
and returned loaded with more abundant spiritual merchandise than 
before. In the first place, he brought back a large quantity of books 
of all kinds ; secondly, a great number of relics of Christ’s apostles 
and martyrs, all likely to bring a blessing on many an English 
church ; thirdly, he introduced the Roman mode of chanting, singing, 
and ministering in the church, by obtaining permission of Pope 
Agatho to take back with him John, the archchanter of the church of 
St. Peter and abbot of the monastery of St. Martin, to teach the 
English. This John, when he arrived in England, not only com- 
municated instruction by teaching personally, but left behind him 
numerous writings, which are still preserved in the library of the 
same monastery. In the fourth place, Benedict brought with him a 
thing by no means to be despised—namely, a letter of privilege from 
Pope Agatho, which he had procured, not only with the consent, but 
by the request and exhortation of King A®cgfrid, and by which the 
monastery was rendered safe and secure for ever from foreign 
invasion. Fifthly, he brought with him pictures of sacred represen- 
tations to adorn the church of St. Peter, which he had built—namely, 
a likeness of the Virgin Mary and of the twelve apostles, with which 
he intended to adorn the central nave, on boarding placed from one 
wall to the other; also some figures from ecclesiastical history for the 
south wall, and others from the Revelation of St. John for the 
north wall ; so that everyone who entered the church, even if they 
could not read, wherever they turned their eyes, might have before 
them the amiable countenance of Christ and His saints, though it 
were but in a picture, and with watchful minds might revolve on the 
benefits of our Lord’s incarnation, and having before their eyes the 
perils of the last judgment might examine their hearts the more 
strictly on that account.”* 

From the same source we learn that there were besides St. Peter’s, 
churches dedicated to St. Mary and St. Lawrance; these appear to 
have been in immediate proximity to, if not within, the monastery. 
We also learn that the two houses of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
contained the large number of nearly six hundred brethren. 

In the absence of any evidence to the contrary we may assume 
that the establishment had a peaceful and prosperous existence till 
866, when Hinguar and Hubba, two Danish chieftains, ravaged the 
Northern coasts, and burned and pillaged the monasteries of [.indis- 
farne, Tynemouth, Jarrow, Wearmouth, and Whitby. 


* Bede’s Lives of the Abbots of Weremouth and Jarrow. 
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Between this time and 1075 we have no record of the state of the 
Church. It is not improbable, that, as in the case of the sister house 
at Jarrow, some sort of reparation and re-occupation had been 
attempted, though the continuation of Symeon’s Chronicle, says, that 
during the interval ‘‘ very few churches, and these formed of branches 
and thatch, and nowhere any monasteries, had been rebuilt.” 

In 1075 a company of(predatory/monks, with their Prior Aldwine, 
set out from Mercia to visit some Northern monasteries. On reaching 
the Tyne, they settled for a short time at a place called Muncaster, 
which was near modern Newcastle. Bishop Walcher, however, per- 
suaded them to leave their temporary abode and established them at 
Jarrow and Wearmouth. They found the buildings in both places in 
such decay that their ancient glory could scarcely be detected in the 
ruin they saw. ‘‘ They made little dwellings of boughs, and took pains 
to clear out the Church of St. Peter, of which only the half ruined 
walls were then standing ; they felled the trees and uprooted the briars 
and thorns, which had filled the whole structure ; and when the roof 
was laid on as it is seen at this day, they had done their best to 
restore the place to a fit state for the performance of Divine 
service.”* 

In 1083 Bishop William, of St. Carileph, ejected the old body 
of Secular Canons, who were the successors of the congregation of 
St. Cuthbert, from his monastery at Durham, that he might intro- 
duce monks following the rule of St. Benedict. He therefore 
transferred the monks from Wearmouth and Jarrow to Durham; 
there were twenty-three in all, and the event took place on the 
26th of May in that year. 

The churches of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth then became 
subordinate cells to the great Abbey at Durham, and as such they 
continued till all the monasteries, great and small, mother houses 
and cells alike, were involved in one common ruin at the time of 
the Reformation. Such is the history of the church at Monkwear- 
mouth. 

We will now examine the remaining structure, for the purpose of 
deciding what portions of it belong to the time of its founder, 
St. Benedict. We find that it has suffered the usual vicissitudes in 
modern times through being used as the parish church of a large 
and densely populated town parish. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, the east end of the 
chancel, the north wall of the aisle, and the whole of the chapel of 
St. Lawrance at its east end, which had become a chantry of the 
Hiltons before 1233, were rebuilt, and considerably extended the area 
ofthechurch. In 1347 traceried windows were inserted in the walls of 
the chancel and the south wall of the nave, which has never given 
way to an aisle, and is on the line of the ancient south wall. In the 
last century considerable changes were made for the worse in the 
fittings of the building ; and its appearance, both internally and 
externally, was not inviting, when, in 1866, a general repair was 


* Symeon, as quoted by Boyie, County of Durham. 
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begun under the advice of the Architectural and Archzological 
Society of Durham and Northumberland. 

At that time the soil which had been allowed to accumulate 
around the tower and the west end of the church was cleared 
away, and the three arches at the base of the tower were 
opened out. All the original features of the church, as far as they 
remained, were then brought to light, and it was seen that the west 
wall, with the ancient porch in front of it, forming the lower part of 
the tower, were of the time of Benedict Biscop. It was found that his 
church had consisted of an aisleless nave, 63 feet 6 inches long, 
18 feet 6 inches wide, and 30 feet high to the wall head; the walls 
were little more than 2 feet thick. The eastern portions of the 
church have been so entirely transformed that it is impossible to say 
what they were in Biscop’s day. The extraordinary height, when 
compared with the width, and the acute pitch of the gables, indicated 
the early date of the work. As originally erected the west end 
of the church had a porch, termed a forticus ingressus, against its 
west wall. Four archways or doorways open into this porch; the 
outer one is the most ornate, and has never been fitted with doors. 
Its jambs are very curiously composed of details, which had they 
not been seen to be im sifu, would never have been considered 
parts of one work, so utterly at variance with one another do they 
appear. The two lowest stones on either side form their most striking 
features. These are large blocks, the two lower ones placed upright, 
the two upper ones horizontally, to act as ties to bond the work 
to the walls. The inner faces of these stones are shown in the 
illustration (p. 145); they are sculptured in relief with two serpentine 
beasts with long bills and fish-like tails; their bodies, after being 
twisted together, diverge, and passing up the angles of the stones, 
form roll mouldings till they reach the upper part of the top 
stones, where they converge and become the heads of the beasts. 
Above the sculptured stones are two balusters on either side. These 
are of very hard stone and have a number of delicate mouldings, 
which have been turned in a lathe. The impost stones come next. 
These are of a type familiar enough in all early work, having a bold 
projection and a chamfered underside. But here an additional 
interest is given them by their having a carefully worked roll 
moulding run on all their projecting angles and returned along the 
wall surfaces to the limits of the stones forming the imposts. The 
arch is composed of nine large voussoirs, with a roll moulding on the 
angles of the soffit and a broad sinking on either face. The openings 
to the north, south, and east have jambs formed of large upright 
stones, impost stones running into the wall to form a bond, and seven 
large voussoirs to the arch, all quite plain, with square angles. The 
imposts have no projection beyond the jambs. All three openings 
are checked for doors opening outwards from the porch. To the 
north, south, and west of the porch are the foundations of walls of 
buildings destroyed ; some stones of the western wing walls remained 
in situ, and resembled those in a similar position which can be traced 
at Corbridge (see Plate iv.). 
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Over the western entrance archway was a broad band of sculpture 
used as a string course. It consisted of animals, in panels formed 
by cable mouldings. It is now in such an advanced state of decay 
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MONKWEARMOUTH. 


A—The jamb of the west arch of the forticus. 
B—The string-course with animals on the west side of the porch. 


as to be hardly traceable. The drawing from which the above illus- 
tration is taken was made many years ago, and is a valuable record of 
one of these ornamental string courses in situ, of which so many 
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detached fragments have been fourrd about the sites of some of our 
pre-Conquest churches. 

The porch had a chamber over it, lighted by a window to the west. 
The arch of this is original and i” sifu, and on the interior is orna- 
mented with a cable moulding on the angles. Above the second 
string-course was originally the high-pitched gable of the porch, and 
in this space are to be seen five large stones, which have been 
sculptured in relief, for on one of them is a well-cut ear. Whether 
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MONKWEARMOUTH. SIDE OPENING TO PORTICUS. 


this sculpture was an insertion of later medieval times, or original 
work contemporary with the porch, it is now impossible to say. 

The only external features in the original west end of the nave 
were two windows immediately above the lines of the porch gable. 
These are fc ned of well-squared and dressed stones, and internally 
have turned and moulded baluster shafts, two to each window in the 
lower parts of their jambs. The arches are composed of three 
voussoirs in each case. The gable of the nave has been to a large 
extent destroyed in modern times, and there are no remains of 
openings to be seen in it. It, no doubt, had a single window as 
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that remaining in a similar position at Corbridge. The lines of its 
roof can still be traced, showing the original pitch. 

Some time between the original building of the church and the 
Danish raid previously mentioned, a tower was added to the church by 
carrying up the walls of the western porch, as was done at Corbridge* 
at a somewhat later period. In general character this tower resembles 
those of Bywell, Ovingham, and Billingham. Including the porch it 
has five stages, the three lower ones being the porch, the chamber 
above it, and its gable; then comes a stage with a small round- 
headed window on the west side only; then the belfry stage with 
two light windows in each face, and an outer framework of long, 
thin stones projecting from the wall surface, as described in the 
case of Bywell.t Above the belfry windows are circular openings 
similar to those at Billingham and Bywell. The battlements are 
modern, and there is nothing to show how the tower was originally 
finished. 

When the porch was cleared out the very fine tombstone commemo- 
rating Herebericht, illustrated on p. 148, was found face downwards, 
covering a stone coffin filled with human remains, and resting under 
the tower. It appears to have had a thin coating of gesso or plaster, 
and to have been coloured with vermilion, of which some traces still 
exist, and it may very likely have been originally placed upright 
against the wall. Below the word “‘ corpore,” there is a slight depression 
in the surface of the stone, as though some other name, or word, had 
been erased, and the subsequent part of the inscription is of a 
different and inferior character. 

The chancel arch has triple-shafted respond piers with very early- 
looking original bases, but it is by no means certain that it is of pre- 
Conquest date. Built into the modern vestry is a large collection of 
stones with sculpture. Many of these are of pre-Conquest times, and 
present some beautiful examples of interlaced work. Besides which 
there are some of those curious square stones with a lion’s head and 
body sculptured on two adjoining faces, so that the heads meet 
on an angle. These are most likely the capitals of responds of 
jambs of arches, and if so placed, one animal would decorate the 
wall plane and the other the soffit plane. There are also eighteen 
detached baluster shafts, which, with the eight still z situ at the 
west end, make a total number of twenty-six ; more than are to be 
found in any other place. 

“In Hutchinson’s day ‘ several remains of the monastic buildings,’ 
forming with the church ‘three sides of a square,’ still existed, but 
they have since then entirely disappeared. Of the old Hall of 
Monkwearmouth, which perished by fire in 1790, some portions 
were believed to be remnants of the monasteries, and other parts 
to have been constructed from its ruins. These are all gone, but 
amongst the Grimm drawings in the British Museum is one which 
shows the south side of the church, with a range of ancient buildings 





* Page 13. + Page 16. 
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on the east, and running south from the chancel. About the centre 
of this line of buildings is what appears to be a late Norman door- 


way.”* 





MONKWEARMOUTH. TOMBSTONE COMMEMORATING HEREBERICHT. 


JARROW. 


St. Pauls Church and Monastery, subsequently a Cell to 
Durham Abbey. 


The almost exact parallel between the histories of the two neigh- 
bouring houses of Weremouth and Jarrow, makes a very brief 
outline of that of the second all that is necessary here. 

. Jarrow was founded seven years after Weremouth, in the reign of 
Ecgfrid, by Benedict Biscop and his friend, Ceolfrid. The inscrip- 
tion given in facsimile on next page is cut on two stones now built 





* Boyle, County of Durham, p. 540. 
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into the west wall of the tower over the west arch of it and seen 
from the nave. It was formerly, before the destruction of the old 
nave in 1873, in the north wall of the nave at its eastern end. Its 
genuineness has been questioned, but though it may not be as early 
as the time of the building of the church by Benedict, it is certainly 
of pre-Conquest date. It records the dedication of the church by 
Ceolfrid, Benedict being at the time absent in Rome. 
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JARROW. DEDICATION INSCRIPTION. 


Dedicatio Basilicze 

Sancti Pauli VIII Kal. Maii 
Anno XV Egfridi regis 
Ceolfridi Abbas ejusdemque 
Ecclesiz Deo auctore 
Conditoris Anno IIII.* 


This dedication took place in the year 684 ; Benedict died in 689, 
and was succeeded by Ceolfrid. 

Jarrow suffered in the ninth century from the Danish ravages, as 
did the sister house, but it appears to have recovered to some extent 





* The dedication of the church of St. Paul, on the 24th of April, in the fifteenth 
year of King A‘cgfrid, and in the fourth year of the Abbot Ceolfrid, who under 
God founded the same church. 
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its position as a monastic establishment at an early period, for we 
learn from the writings of Symeon and his continuator, that when 
the raid of the Conqueror was impending, in 1069, Egelwine, the 
Bishop of Durham, with his companions, fled with the incorruptible 
body of St. Cuthbert from Durham, and went to take refuge in the 
Island of Lindisfarne till the trouble should have passed. The first 
night of their journey they stayed at Jarrow monastery, which must 
in consequence have been in more or less of a habitable condition. 
It is also related that in the Conqueror’s raid just mentioned, the 
church of St. Paul at Jarrow was burned. 

Along with Weremouth, it was subsequently repaired to some 
extent by the Mercian monks who colonised the place in 1075, and 
when they were drawn off to Durham in 1083, along with the Were- 
mouth brethren, it became a cell to Durham Abbey, and so remained 
until the dissolution of the monasteries. 

With its history, Jarrow’s parallelism to Weremouth ceases. Archi- 
tecturally there is little resemblance between the two churches, and 
the simple task of describing Weremouth is in striking contrast to 
the almost insurmountable difficulties that present themselves when 
we come to unravel the very tangled skein of the architectural history 
of Jarrow Church. 

These difficulties have been mainly caused by the untimely 
destruction of the old nave of the church with its minor appendages 
in 1783. Had that part of the structure survived to the present day, 
we should have been able to read the story of the church with ease 
and pleasure, and have also been in possession of what was 
undoubtedly one of the most interesting buildings to be found any- 
where. It is fortunate that some record has been preserved of what 
perished. ‘This is comprised in some old drawings and plans in the 
British Museum, and the account of the church given in Hutchin- 
son’s History of Durham. Making use of these records, I will 
describe, as nearly as it is possible to do now, what the plan of the 
church was in 1783. 

The nave was 78 feet long, and 18 feet wide inside. ‘‘ The entrance 
into the church was by a low porch, with a circular arch, on the 
north jamb of which was the figure of a crozier staff, stripped from 
some of the ancient tombs. The descent into the nave was by three 
deep steps, on the side walls of which were two pointed arches, that 
to the north built up, the other opening into a porch used as a vestry 
room. The groins were sprung from brackets, and the span was 
about twenty feet. The nave was twenty-eight paces in length and 
only six in width, so that from the height of the side walls, which was 
nearly thirty feet, and the small irregular windows scattered on each 
side, the edifice had a very singular appearance. Some of the 
windows were under circular arches, others pointed, and all the 
walling so patched and irregular, that it was not to be distinguished 
to what age any particular part of it belonged. The congregation 
had deserted the nave for some years, perhaps from dread of being 
buried in its ruins, and the chancel alone was used for divine service. 
Fixed in the south-east corner of the nave was a mount, whereon ‘a 
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stone pulpit formerly stood. The rood-loft remained, being a gallery 
of wood across the church, above the entrance into the chancel, on 
which were the remains of gaudy paintings. . . . Some of the 
religious had figured the plastering of the north wall to make the 
sunbeams from one of the windows serve as a dial, to point out the 
hour of the day.”* 

From the old plans and drawings we gather that the nave had four 
chapels on either side, which seem to have been arranged like the 
chapels on the east side of the transepts in the churches of the 
Cistercian Abbeys as remaining at Fountains, Roche, and other 
places. They opened into the nave by means of semi-circular arches of 
one square order, supported by plain rectangular piers of oblong plan. 
The chapels, each of which occupied a bay, were separated from 
each other by solid walls, and were vaulted with a plain quadri-partite 
vault, supported on corbels at the four angles. These vaults were no 
doubt insertions, perhaps of the same date as that still remaining 
under the tower. The eastern portion of the nave bore indications 
of being of a later date than the remainder of the work, as though 
the old nave had been joined up to the tower at a subsequent period. 
Between the nave and the chancel was the tower, which still remains 
unaltered. It is in four stages. The lowest stage is open to the 
church, and has wide arches to the east and west, as shown in the 
accompanying sketch, and narrow arches, now built up, to the north 
and south. The space within the arches is vaulted immediately 
above them. The next stage is now a dark room: the openings to it 
were formerly three, two to the chancel and one to the nave ; these are 
now built up. On the north and south sides at this level are 
Norman window openings, their splays being outwards. The next 
stage has three windows—one to the west has a triangular head, 
those to the north and south are of two lights, with semi-circular 
arched openings, between which is a mid-wall shaft supporting a long 
impost stone extending from the inner to the outer face of the wall, 
and serving as a rude capital to the shaft. A string course inter- 
venes between the third and fourth stages, and just below this the 
proportions of the tower are brought more nearly to the form of a 
square by a series of three slopes on either side, by which the upper 
walls are set in to the north and south, but remain plumb to the 
east and west. The upper stage has a characteristic arrangement 
of two-light windows under an outer or containing arch, the whole 
being set back in square panels, of which there are two in the east 
and west faces, but only one in the north and south faces. The 
shafts of these openings have rudely carved capitals closely 
resembling the few in the wall arcades in Durham Cathedral, which 
depart from the normal design of the plain cushion capital generally 
adopted there. The appearances externally of the tower buttresses 
at the ground level tend to show that it was formerly connected with 
some monastic buildings now destroyed. 








* Hutchinson’s History of Durham, I1., pp. 475-6. A similar dial existed till 
recently at Dalton-le-Dale. 
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The chancel is 41 feet 6 inches long, and 15 feet 9 inches wide. 
Its most remarkable features are its early windows. These are 
clearly of two dates, and have an important bearing on its struc- 
tural history. On the north and south sides alike, and near 
the west end, are the remains of two windows, now almost 








destroyed, which in their construction resemble so closely those at ° 
the west end of Monkwearmouth Church, that it is difficult to 
believe they are not of the same period, and so belong to the earliest 
work at Jarrow. These remains are to be seen in the accompanying 
sketches, immediately to the east of the large fourteenth century 
window. On the south side are three small windows, evidently of 
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pre-Conquest date. These are of much smaller dimensions than 
the older ones, and have heads cut out of one stone, instead of 
arched heads formed of voussoirs, like the others. Two of them are 
filled with stone slabs having irregular openings in them to hold a 
single piece of glass. It has been suggested by Mr. Longstaffe, 
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that the holes in these slabs were so cut to fit certain pieces of glass 
in the possession of the builders, and that the slabs were then 
inserted in the window openings. They had a narrow escape from 
destruction when the nave was rebuilt under the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
in 1866, and were only saved at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Long- 
staffe.* On the north side is a doorway about the middle of the 





* One of the three was destroyed before he could interfere. 
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length of the chancel, which is clearly of very early date. The 
remaining features of the chancel are of various dates, and consist 
of larger windows, inserted to give more light. In the east wall are 
two straight joints equi-distant from the north and south angles, and 
from which foundations can be traced eastwards, while across the 
west end of the chancel is the foundation of a wall, just to the 
east of the tower, which, taken in connection with the straight joints 
where the tower and chancel join, and the large angle quoins at the 
same place, shows that the chancel was once an isolated building, 
terminating westwards at that place, but extending further to the 
east than it does now. 
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JARROW. CARVED STONE FOUND IN REBUILDING NAVE, 1866. 


At the same time that these discoveries were made, namely, 1866, 
when the nave built in 1783 was taken down, the large number of 
twenty-one baluster shafts, the counterparts of those still i situ at 
Monkwearmouth, were taken out of the walls, and other carved 
stones of an early date were found, an illustration of one of which is 
given here. 

Having now described what the building was and is, I will attempt 
to explain its plan and disposition when first erected, and how the 
very curious and unusual plan which it had assumed in 1783 was 
arrived at. These deductions are, however, given with much hesi- 
tancy, and can by no means be considered final, as some of the 


features are so enigmatical and contradictory, that no reasonable story 
seems to explain them all satisfactorily. 
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It is clear from the analogy with Wearmouth that the old nave at 
Jarrow was of contemporary date, was in fact the church which 
Benedict Biscop built. It had much the same disposition of win- 
dows in its west end. It had a similar porch, as seen in Buck’s view 
and other old engravings and drawings, and I cannot help but think 
that “the figure of a crozier staff” mentioned by Hutchinson was 
none other than some such serpentine beast as we see now on the 
doorway at Wearmouth. Then the twenty-one balusters came from 
this nave, and were probably many of them still i# situ in 1783. 
The chapels on each side are said to have been oratories added by 
Ceolfrid to an older building, * which is extremely probable. The 
old nave was extended eastwards in later times by walls added to its 
side walls till they met the present tower arches. ‘This eastern por- 
tion was clearly of later date than the older work to the west of it. 

We have seen that in the present chancel is work of two distinct 
dates. The windows, portions of which remain high up near its 
west end, are, no doubt, of the time of the early abbots, if not so 
early as Benedict himself. The windows filled with stone slabs are 
most probably subsequent to the Danish invasions, and represent a 
pre-Conquest rebuilding. The whole of the tower from the ground 
to the summit is, I think, of one date, and that of the time of the 
Mercian settlement in 1075. Its masonry is exceedingly irregular 
throughout. In the north wall is a portion of a pre-Conquest cross, 
with interlaced work built in ; the details are throughout emphatically 
Norman, even the low plain arches under the tower, which are 
similar to the early Norman arches at Birtley (Northumberland), 
Corsenside, Ebchester, and Redmarshall, and very different to those 
we know to be of pre-Conquest date. A glance is sufficient to see 
that the masonry of the ‘tower cannot be contemporary with that of 
the second period of work in the chancel. 

The only explanation of these puzzling features is that suggested 
by Mr. Boyle, namely, that we have at Jarrow the remains of two 
churches, which subsequently were combined into one. It is not 
by any means improbable that there were two churches exactly in 
line with one another, and so close together as these two at Jarrow. 
We read that there were three churches in the monastery at Wear- 
mouth. There were three at Hexham,t two of them very near 
together ; at Holy Island the monastic and parish churches are close 
together, and the clusters of small churches on the early Irish and 
Scottish sacred sites are well known. Adopting this view, then, we 
have in the old nave, the nave of Benedict’s first church, and on the 
site of the eastern part of it, subsequently rebuilt, was the short 
square chancel of that church, but not extending so far as the tower. 
The tower was non-existent. The eastern church, of a date not long 
posterior to that of the western one, but possibly after Bede’s time, 
was smaller. Its nave is represented by the present chancel, and its 
chancel, now entirely destroyed, was also short and square, and is 





* Boyle, County of Durham, p. 584. 
+ The Abbey of St. Andrew, Hexham, plate 53, p. 44. 
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represented by the two straight joints in the east wall and the founda- 
tions to the east of them. 

The eastern church, being the smaller of the two, was the one 
which was repaired after the Danish invasions, to which time belong 
the later pre-Conquest windows, and was in use up to 1069, when 
the Conqueror’s raid burned it, and it was again abandoned for a 
few years till 1075, when the Mercian monks came. They found 
both churches in ruins, and what they did was to combine the two 
by removing the chancels of both, carrying the nave walls of the 
western one up to their intended tower, which they supported on four 
arches, two open to the church, and two closed, with doorways 
communicating with the monastic buildings. The resulting plan was 
one not uncommon amongst Norman churches, a long aisleless nave 
and chancel, with an intervening tower such as still remains at Iffley, 
and in a more or less altered form at many other places. 

The large collection of early sculptured stones found at Jarrow is 
now preserved in the porch on the north side of the new nave. It 
comprises, besides the baluster shafts, some lengths of carved string 
courses, ornamented with a row of, as it were, model balusters, 
similar to the string courses found at Hexham. There are also 
some fine pieces of sculptured crosses, and a large grave slab, with 
across of somewhat similar character to that found at Monkwear- 
mouth in 1866. 





Hotes on heraldry. 


BY ENGLAND HOWLETT, F.S,A. 


TRUE Heraldry, as the science of armorial bearings, was introduced 
into England about the middle of the twelfth century. That arms 
were not borne at the time of the Conquest may be proved, or at 
least very reasonably inferred, from the absence of everything of the 
kind in the celebrated Bayeaux tapestry, representing the Battle of 
Hastings, and probably worked by Matilda, the wife of William the 
Conqueror. It is true the shields and standards of both Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons were embroidered or painted with devices and 
figures, but these were without any heraldic significance whatever. 

In still more remote ages the ancients are proved to have used 
devices, but these appear to have had their significance restricted to 
particular incidents, and there is nothing to show that a man who 
bore one device at one time, did not bear a different device at another 
time; therefore they were not heraldic in the true sense of the 
word, that is, either hereditary or unalterable. 

In the middle ages, heraldry formed a most important branch of 
education. It was, indeed, a necessary part of princely education, 
and very generally studied by all gentlemen. 

“What ! Is it possible ? not know the figures of Heraldry ! of what 


could your father. be thinking ?” 
Rob Roy. 
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There is one class of arms which should be regarded with especial 
care, or they may lead a student into error ; these are arms which 
were invented after heraldry had been established, and were then 
assigned to personages of note who had actually lived and died long 
before the true heraldic era. We have a proof of this in the arms 
assigned to William the Conqueror, which are: guées, two lions 
passant gardant in pale or. There is certainly no proof that he ever 
used them. Arms were also assigned to Stephen: gules, three 
sagittarii or. Other examples are furnished in the arms which have 
been assigned to St. George, the patron Saint of England : argent, a 
cross gu/es; and to Edward the Confessor: gu/es, a cross patonce 
between five martlets or. These certainly were not devised until 
long after his death. 

In the year 1144, Geoffrey de Manderville, the first Earl of Essex, 
died: the arms, an escarbuncle upon the shield, borne by his effigy in 
the Temple Church in London, are admitted to be one of the 
earliest examples of heraldic bearings in England. 

The Crusades naturally gave a most powerful impulse to the 
establishment and final development of Heraldry, and from the time 
of the Second Crusade, in. 1146, may certainly be dated the ordinary 
use of arms by the English nobility. There is, indeed, a good deal 
of uncertainty about the Royal coat of arms up to the time of 
Richard I.; however, this king clearly bore: gu/es, three lions 
passant gardant in pale ov, and, except during the period of the 
Commonwealth, these lions of England have never been absent from 
our Royal shield, although occupying different quarters at different 
periods of our history. Lions passant and passant gardant were 
invariably blazoned by the early heralds as “ leopard” or lion 
leopards ; indeed the lions of England were frequently blazoned until 
the end of the fourteenth century as “lupards,” “ leoparts,” and 
“* lybbards.”” 


** Upon his shoulders a scheld of stele 
With the lybbards painted well.” 


The origin of the Lion Rampant of Scotland is very obscure. It 
first appears on the seal of Alexander II., 1214-1249, whereas the 
double tressure does not appear until the seal of Alexander III., 
1249-1286. 

The arms of Ireland have been variously described by the early 
heralds. In the reign of Edward IV. a commission was appointed 
to enquire what the arms of Ireland really were, and this commission 
reported them to be: azure, three crowns in pale or. These crowns 
appear to have been abandoned at the time of the Reformation, as it 
was supposed they denoted some sort of vassalage to the Pope. 
Although Henry VIII. received the title of King of Ireland in 1541, 
he never quartered the arms of that country, and it was not until the 
accession of James I. that they were placed on the royal shield, at 
which time they were clearly settled to be: azure, a harp or, 
stringed argent. 

The transmission of arms from father to son seems to have been 
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represented by the two straight joints in the east wall and the founda- 
tions to the east of them. 

The eastern church, being the smaller of the two, was the one 
which was repaired after the Danish invasions, to which time belong 
the later pre-Conquest windows, and was in use up to 1069, when 
the Conqueror’s raid burned it, and it was again abandoned for a 
few years till 1075, when the Mercian monks came. They found 
both churches in ruins, and what they did was to combine the two 
by removing the chancels of both, carrying the nave walls of the 
western one up to their intended tower, which they supported on four 
arches, two open to the church, and two closed, with doorways 
communicating with the monastic buildings. The resulting plan was 
one not uncommon amongst Norman churches, a long aisleless nave 
and chancel, with an intervening tower such as still remains at Iffey, 
and in a more or less altered form at many other places. 

The large collection of early sculptured stones found at Jarrow is 
now preserved in the porch on the north side of the new nave. It 
comprises, besides the baluster shafts, some lengths of carved string 
courses, ornamented with a row of, as it were, model balusters, 
similar to the string courses found at Hexham. There are also 
some fine pieces of sculptured crosses, and a large grave slab, with 
across of somewhat similar character to that found at Monkwear- 
mouth in 1866. 
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TRUE Heraldry, as the science of armorial bearings, was introduced 
into England about the middle of the twelfth century. That arms 
were not borne at the time of the Conquest may be proved, or at 
least very reasonably inferred, from the absence of everything of the 
kind in the celebrated Bayeaux tapestry, representing the Battle of 
Hastings, and probably worked by Matilda, the wife of William the 
Conqueror. It is true the shields and standards of both Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons were embroidered or painted with devices and 
figures, but these were without any heraldic significance whatever. 

In still more remote ages the ancients are proved to have used 
devices, but these appear to have had their significance restricted to 
particular incidents, and there is nothing to show that a man who 
bore one device at one time, did not bear a different device at another 
time; therefore they were not heraldic in the true sense of the 
word, that is, either hereditary or unalterable. 

In the middle ages, heraldry formed a most important branch of 
education. It was, indeed, a necessary part of princely education, 
and very generally studied by all gentlemen. 

** What ! Is it possible ? not know the figures of Heraldry ! of what 


could your father be thinking ?” 
Rob Roy. 
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There is one class of arms which should be regarded with especial 
care, or they may lead a student into error ; these are arms which 
were invented after heraldry had been established, and were then 
assigned to personages of note who had actually lived and died long 
before the true heraldic era. We have a proof of this in the arms 
assigned to William the Conqueror, which are: gudes, two lions 
passant gardant in pale ov. There is certainly no proof that he ever 
used them. Arms were also assigned to Stephen: gu/es, three 
sagittarii ov. Other examples are furnished in the arms which have 
been assigned to St. George, the patron Saint of England : argent, a 
cross gules; and to Edward the Confessor: gu/es, a cross patonce 
between five martlets or. These certainly were not devised until 
long after his death. 

In the year 1144, Geoffrey de Manderville, the first Earl of Essex, 
died: the arms, an escarbuncle upon the shield, borne by his effigy in 
the Temple Church in London, are admitted to be one of the 
earliest examples of heraldic bearings in England. 

The Crusades naturally gave a most powerful impulse to the 
establishment and final development of Heraldry, and from the time 
of the Second Crusade, in 1146, may certainly be dated the ordinary 
use of arms by the English nobility. There is, indeed, a good deal 
of uncertainty about the Royal coat of arms up to the time of 
Richard I.; however, this king clearly bore: gu/es, three lions 
passant gardant in pale ov, and, except during the period of the 
Commonwealth, these lions of England have never been absent from 
our Royal shield, although occupying different quarters at different 
periods of our history. Lions passant and passant gardant were 
invariably blazoned by the early heralds as “ leopard” or lion 
leopards ; indeed the lions of England were frequently blazoned until 
the end of the fourteenth century as “‘lupards,” “ leoparts,” and 
“ lybbards.”’ 


** Upon his shoulders a scheld of stele 
With the lybbards painted well.” 


The origin of the Lion Rampant of Scotland is very obscure. It 
first appears on the seal of Alexander II., 1214-1249, whereas the 
double tressure does not appear until the seal of Alexander III., 
1249-1286. 

The arms of Ireland have been variously described by the early 
heralds. In the reign of Edward IV. a commission was appointed 
to enquire what the arms of Ireland really were, and this commission 
reported them to be: azure, three crowns in pale or. These crowns 
appear to have been abandoned at the time of the Reformation, as it 
was supposed they denoted some sort of vassalage to the Pope. 
Although Henry VIII. received the title of King of Ireland in 1541, 
he never quartered the arms of that country, and it was not until the 
accession of James I. that they were placed on the royal shield, at 
which time they were clearly settled to be: azure, a harp or, 
stringed argent. 

The transmission of arms from father to son seems to have been 
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fully recognised in the thirteenth century, and the practice then 
introduced of embroidering the family insignia on the long flowing 
garment called the Sur-coat, which was worn over the coat of mail, 
originated the term ‘* Coat of Arms.” 


A vesture 
Woiche men yclept a cote-armure, 
Embroidered wonderly riche. 
Chaucer. 


Incidental to the subject of Sur-coats, it may be mentioned that 
ladies formerly used to have the arms of their husbands embroidered 
on their mantles, and their own arms on their vests. Eleanor, 
Countess of Arundel, who died in 1372, is thus depicted in the east 
window of Arundel Church. The effigy of Katherine, Duchess of 
Norfolk (who died in 1452), in the church of Stoke in Suffolk, has 
the quarterings of her husband upon the right side of her gown, and 
the arms of her own family on the left. A modern instance of a 
lady having heraldic devices embroidered on her garments is fur- 
nished by a picture of the present ex-Queen Isabella in the Palace 
at Drottningholm. Mr. Horace Maryatt, in his Ome Year in 
Sweden, referring to this picture, says: ‘“ The Queen of Spain, 
bearing on her flounces the Lions of Aragon, and the Towers of 
Castile, looks grand and heraldic.” 

The Sur-coat, from its great length being very inconvenient to wear, 
was superseded about the year 1300 by the Cyclas. This garment, 
though long behind, was cut off short in the front, and, like the 
Sur-coat, had no sleeves. Brasses and sculptured effigies remain 
showing the shape of the Cyclas. 

About the year 1320, the Jupon became the knightly garment, and 
continued in use for nearly one hundred years. The early jupons 
were loose—more like a short Sur-coat ; afterwards they were made to 
fit tight to the figure, and did not extend much below the hips of the 
wearer. The effigy of the Black Prince at Canterbury (1376), 
furnishes a good example of the short Jupon, and it is emblazoned 
with the Prince’s arms : France ancient and England quarterly, with 
a label of three points. 

The Tabard succeeded the Jupon, and was the first “‘ Coat of Arms ” 
to contain sleeves, indeed it was much like the Jupon, with this 
addition ; and the arms of the wearer were blazoned on the sleeves as 
well as on the front and back of the Tabard. This garment continued 
to be worn until the early part of the sixteenth century, about which 
time it seems to have fallen into disuse. The present official habit of 
the Officers of Arms is made on the lines of the Tabard, and is 
emblazoned with the arms of the sovereign. 

A church inventory taken at Boston, in 1534, furnishes an instance 
of the practice of embroidering heraldic devices on altar cloths :— 
“Ttem—an Altar Cloth the gift of John Robynson, w' his armes 
standing in the middes thereof, w‘ a frontell thereunto belonginge, 
having the seide armes at every ende of the seide frontell.” It was 
a common practice also for ecclesiastics of that period to wear 
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vestments decorated with heraldic devices—sometimes the arms of 
the donors of the vestments, and sometimes the arms of the wearer. 
In the South Kensington Museum is preserved a splendid cope, 
richly embroidered with shields of arms. Lewis Beaumont, who was 
Bishop of Durham from 1317 to 1333, has upon his episcopal seal 
his effigy, which is standing between two shields of arms—to the 
dexter: England; to the sinister: a cross potent between four 
groups of small crosses patées, three crosses in each group—his 
chasuble is semée de lys, and charged also with a lion rampant, being 
the arms of Beaumont. Beverley Minster contains an effigy of a 
priest, a member of the Percy family, whose vestments are embroidered 
with various allied shields of arms. 

In the early days of Heraldry, every knight assumed what arms he 
pleased, and this, of course, eventually Jed to great confusion. In 
England the assumption of arms by private persons was first 
restrained by a proclamation of Henry V., which prohibited every- 
one who had not borne arms at Agincourt (1415) from assuming 
them, except by virtue of a grant from the Crown, or inheritance. 

In the year 1483, the Heralds’ College, or College of Arms, as it 
is sometimes called, was founded by Richard III. under Letters 
Patent issued by him for the purpose, and this college is the authority 
from which all grants of armorial bearings are now made in England. 
A person who has no hereditary claim, and desires a grant of arms, 
must memorialise the Earl Marshal of the College, and show that he 
is in a position to “ sustain the rank of gentry.” In Scotland, the 
Lyon Office is the heraldic authority, while in Ireland the grants are 
made by the Ulster King of Arms. 

A class of arms are to be found which are in some way appropriate 
to the name of the bearer—thus, in 1596 the arms granted to John 
Shakespeare, the father of the poet, are: Ov, on a bend sad/e a spear 
of the first, the head argent; the Lincolnshire family of Peacock 
bear: Argent, a Peacock in its pride proper; the family of Ramsey 
bear: Azure, a chevron between three rams passant or; the 
Gloucestershire family of Dolphin bear: Azure, three dolphins naiant 
fessways in pale ov. In the year 1621 there was granted to the 
family of Salmon in Cheshire: Sad/e, three salmons hauriant or. 
As a rule, when a man’s arms are canting arms, it follows that the 
grant has not been made to him for any great deed or service to the 
country. In all ages of heraldry there appears to have been a dispo- 
sition to charge on the shield devices in some way allusive to the 
name of the bearer, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
this same feeling was carried to a most extravagant excess by persons 
engrafting on their arms, devices having connection, however trivial, 
with incidents in their lives, the result naturally being to produce a 
debased heraldic era. 

Marshalling and impaling became general during the reign of 
Richard II. Up to this time the shield was limited to the simple 
hereditary bearings. The earliest form of marshalling was to place 
two or more shields side by side, or in such a position as to form a 
distinct group, and many early seals afford examples of this form of 
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marshalling. The seal of Margaret, daughter of Philip of France, the 
second queen of Edward I., is a good illustration of this practice. 

Marshalling by quartering became necessary for the more 
’ convenient display of an accumulation of arms. The first recorded 
instance of an English subject having quartered arms is in the case 
of Symon de Montagu. His shield is blazoned in the Role of 
Edward II., a.D. 1311: “Sire Symon de Montagu, Quartile de 
argent e de azure ; en les quarters de azure les griffons de or; en les 
quarters de argent les daunces de goules.” 

The early plan of impalement was by dimidiation, namely, by 
cutting two shields in half and placing the dexter half of one with the 
sinister half of another. The arms of the Cinque Ports, England 
dimidiating azure three ships’ hulls in pale ov, furnishes an example 
of the absurd effect sometimes produced by this process. 

Alliance by marriage appears to have been first represented 
towards the end of the fourteenth century by impalement. An 
interesting example of this is furnished by the brass at Warwick to 
Earl Thomas de Beauchamp and his countess, Margaret Ferrers of 
Groby, a.D. 1406. This has the shield of Beauchamp: Guiles, a 
fesse between six crosslets or, impaling Ferrers; Gules, seven 
mascles, three, three, and one, ov. Arms of alliance otherwise than 
by impalement are now represented by a man who marries an 
heiress of blood by charging her shield upon his own in pretence. 
The practice is, comparatively speaking, a modern one, but has been 
found very convenient. William III., being an elected sovereign, 
charged in pretence his own paternal shield of Nassau: Azure, 
semée of billets, and a lion rampant ov, on the Stuart arms, and bore 
this on the dexter half of his shield, impaling on the sinister half the 
Stuart arms alone ; thus, by this singularly beautiful example of Stuart 
impaling Stuart, denoting the joint sovereignty of William and Mary. 
On the death of Mary in 1694, William III. bore Stuart alone, with 
Nassau in pretence. 

Augmentations appear to have been granted at almost all periods, 
and the practice of granting them “ by grace,” and not ‘‘ for merit,” 
was carried to a most extravagant excess by Henry VIII. A well- 
known augmentation “for merit” was, however, granted by Henry 
VIII. to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and his posterity for the victory 
at Flodden, September oth, 1513, when James IV. of Scotland was 
killed. The augmentation consists of the royal shield of Scotland, 
having a demi lion only, which is pierced through the mouth with an 
arrow, to be charged on the silver bend of Howard. 

About the year 1330 was granted as an augmentation, a human 
heart gules, to be borne on the field of the shield of Douglas, in 
recognition of the services of Sir James Douglas for conveying the 
heart of King Robert to the Holy Land. Prior to this the Douglas 
arms were: Argent, on a chief azure three mullets of the first; and 
finally, shortly after the accession of James I., the heart appears 
ensigned with a royal crown. 

John Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough, was granted as an 
augmentation: in chief, an inescutcheon argent, charged with the 
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cross of St. George gu/es, and thereon an escutcheon of the arms of 
France. Perhaps, however, the most familiar, as well as the most 
appropriate augmentation, is the one granted to the Duke of 
Wellington, to be borne on his arms: an escutcheon charged with 
the Union device of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Marks of cadency appear to have been used soon after Heraldry 
became firmly established, and at an early period this was effected 
by the simple process of a change of tinctures, and then by a change 
of charges. The label was certainly used early in the thirteenth 
century as a mark of cadency. Edward I., Edward II., and 
Edward III., each, during his father’s lifetime, bore the shield of 
England with an azure label. So, too, the Black Prince bore the 
shield of Edward III. with a label azgent¢ of three points, and this 
has been the mark of cadency of every succeeding Prince of Wales. 

In a few cases the bendlet appears to have been charged on the 
paternal shield as a mark of cadency, and a barrulet has also been 
used for the same purpose. A canton, plain, or more generally 
charged, or of ermine, is frequently added to a shield to mark 
cadency, it being a particularly easy and effective way of showing 
what is required. 

In the early heraldic era, illegitimate sons are found to have 
differenced their father’s arms in the same way as legitimate children, 
and it was not until the latter half of the fourteenth century that any 
distinct method of denoting illegitimacy was introduced into 
heraldry. About this time a curious practice of differencing for 
illegitimacy arose, and this was either to alter the position of the 
charges on the paternal shield, or to marshal the whole of the 
paternal arms on a bend or on a fesse. Sir Roger de Clarendon, 
who was an illegitimate son of the Black Prince, bore as his arms: 
Or, on a bend sadé the three ostrich feathers argent of his father’s 
“Shield of Peace.” The “Shield of Peace” was: Sad/e, three 
ostrich feathers argent¢, their quills passing through scrolls bearing the 
motto, “Ich Dien,” this and the “ Shield for War’’ were together 
displayed at the funeral of the Black Prince, in accordance with his 
directions, the latter shield bearing, of course, the royal arms: 
France ancient and England quarterly, with a label of three points 
argent. 

From the fifteenth century the baton sinister has differenced the 
illegitimate children of the Royal Family. The illegitimate sons of 
kings and princes blazon the baton or, or argent, but all other 
persons using it for this purpose must blazon it with a colour. The 
bordure has also been used to difference illegitimacy. Some heralds 
are of opinion that these abatements may be removed from the shield 
after three generations. However, this could never apply to the 
illegitimate descendants of kings and princes, or otherwise it would 
make their arms equal to those of legitimate princes. Except 
illegitimate distinctions, no marks of abatement can properly be 
borne on a shield, as arms are, of necessity, honourable records, and 
an abatement, in the true heraldic sense of the word, implies a record 
of some dishonourable action. 

12 
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In the fifteenth century the practice first began, and afterwards 
became universal, for widows and unmarried ladies (except the 
sovereign) to bear their arms on a lozenge instead of on a shield. 

In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries it was a 
common practice to charge Merchants’ Marks on shields, but this 
was prohibited by the heralds of the sixteenth century under 
pecuniary penalties. In some cases the arms and the Merchants’ 
Marks appear side by side on separate shields, and indeed it seems 
quite possible that some of the early coats are in reality Merchants’ 
Marks, which in process of time have become heraldic. 


Talismans. 


BY J. LEWIS ANDRE, F.S.A. 


THE word Talisman is in all probability derived from the Greek 
telesma, and appears to be an Arabian corruption of it. Originally it 
meant a figure or writing made, frequently with different superstitious 
observances, when certain planets were in conjunction, or when one 
of them was at its highest point in the heavens. In later times the 
word has been taken to include any similar object worn on the 
persons of men or animals, or affixed to houses or domestic utensils, 
or set up in fields or gardens. Thus amulets, “preservatives,” 
phylacteries, and some charms and spells have come to be classed 
under the term talisman, which has been applied indifferently to all 
ofthem. The subject is a very extensive one, and it is proposed 
here to treat almost exclusively of written talismans or characts, as 
they appear to afford the greatest interest to the reader. ‘Their first 
use appears to have been to avert disease, though from a very 
early date they were employed with the intention of defeating the 
wiles of evil spirits, counteracting sorcery and witchcraft, or the 
malign influence of “the evil eye,” likewise for procuring invulnera- 
bility in battle, safety in childbirth, good luck or fortune, and pre- 
servation from sudden death. 

Although in civilised countries the use of talismans has fallen into 
disuse among the great majority of persons, they are still occasionally 
employed, even by some whose high position in life would lead us 
to disbelieve the fact of their doing so. In Eastern nations, and in 
the still savage parts of the earth, also in various religious bodies, 
certain articles are still in use, whose employment is undoubtedly 
superstitious in character, and for this reason the subject of talis- 
mans is One possessing an interest not exclusively confined to the 
student of antiquity. 

The Egyptians used figures of their sacred animals, such as the 
ibis and scarabeeus, for talismanic purposes, and the Egyptian child 
had often suspended from his neck a little case, made of gold or 
silver, containing a written charm to preserve the wearer from ‘‘the 
evil eye” and other dangers—a custom which was perpetuated by the 
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Greeks and Romans, and which appears to be continued in the East 
at the present day. 

The Assyrians in cases of sickness put written texts from their 
holy books on the walls of the sick man’s chamber, spread them on 
its threshold, and bound them round the patient’s head.* The 
Ninevites hung their horses with strings of beads, “possibly a series 
of amulets, according to the custom of the Oriental nations of the 
present day.” ‘The words, Holiness to the Lord, which Zacharias 
says shall “ be upon the bells of the horses,” were, there is little 
doubt, of a talismanic character. 

The ancient Jews wrote talismanic inscriptions on various domestic 
articles. Layard describes a bowl with a writing upon it dismissing 
devils, and conjuring monsters, both male and female, to go forth; 
and another, the same author states, has a charm from “the old one, 
his son and daughter.”{ The ear-rings mentioned in Isaiah iii. 20, 
were, according to an Arabic version, boxes of amulets or 
charms ; ‘and that this is the correct interpretation is now generally 
received. So Ben Ezra, who says that they were writings written in 
gold and silver, and used as amulets ;”§ which is highly probable, as 
ear-rings are still employed as amulets in the East. The Jews were 
forbidden amulets as cures for diseases by their misna, unless 
received from an approved man who had cured at least three persons 
before by the same means. Such amulets were allowed to be used 
all the week, including the Sabbath, but if not ‘‘ approved amulets,” 
they could not be employed openly on that day. The writing was 
usually covered with waxed cloth before depositing it in its metal 
case, which was attached to a silk cord, and hung on the right side 
of the wearer, above his girdle, according to Dr. Kitto. The 
phylacteries commanded by Divine precept to be used by the Jews, 
soon came to be regarded as amulets or talismans to protect the 
wearer from the power of demons and other malign influences. The 
Hebrews wrote sentences on the doorposts of their houses, also by 
Divine injunction, and in later times these were inscribed on scrolls 
of parchment enclosed in little tubes, to which the name mezuzeth, 
or mesusah, has been given. These talismans were thus placed on 
the right hand doorpost in cellars, kitchens, and bedrooms, and on the 
gates of cities or towns, but were forbidden in bath-rooms, wash- 
houses, tanneries, and dye works, neither were they affixed to the 
entrances to synagogues. The Divine commands respecting 
phylacteries and doorpost writings, combined with the remembrance 
of the deep wisdom of Solomon, probably caused the Jews in later 
times to be considered especially learned in ail things which con- 
cerned charms and talismans, and mystical lore in general, so much 
so, that in the middle ages, amulets not made by Jews were often 
considered of no effect, or “ frauds,” and precious stones worked by 
Hebrews, called therefrom pierres des Juifs, were held in high esteem 
as especially efficacious. 





* Folk Medicine, p. 165. + Nineveh and its Palaces, p. 225. 
t Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 513, 515. 
§ Dr. Kitto, in Pictorial Bible, vol. ii., p. 745. 
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The Romans were greatly addicted to a belief in talismans, 
and as with them everything had its particular presiding deity, 
the Samothracian gods were considered the chief patrons of talis- 
mans. The Roman boy wore his du//a suspended from his neck, 
as did the youths of Egypt. At first this custom was confined 
to children, but afterwards victorious generals wore the dx//a, 
which ‘‘contained remedies which they thought powerful against 
envy.” * 

The celebrated statue of Diana at Ephesus was adorned with 
various mystical inscriptions, especially on the crown, girdle, and feet, 
and which were said to record the words, “ darkness, light, earth, the 
year, the sun, the truth.” These were copied out on parchment and 
worn by the Athenians, who called them Zphese Uitere, and who 
gave them the credit of bringing good luck in all businesses, and 
invincibility in fight, so that it is related that a wrestler who wore 
them became a victor thirty times.t 

The establishment of Christianity did not prevent the continued 
use of all kinds of talismans, though nothing can exceed the 
vehement and fiery denunciations hurled against them by the fathers 
and other ecclesiastical writers. Chrysostom always speaks of them 
with the utmost detestation, and St. Ambrose declares that, Qui con- 
fidunt in phylacteriis et characteribus damnabuntur. Notwithstanding 
which, Origen asserts of the greater part of the men of his day, that 
as soon as they feel any indisposition “ they avail themselves of 
ligatures and ‘ preservatives,’ they write certain characters on paper, 
lead, or brass, and bind them on whichever part of the body feels the 
affliction.” The makers of amulets and talismans were deemed 
unworthy of baptism by the Apostolical Constitutions, and the Council 
of Laodicea condemned clergymen who pretended to make such 
phylacteries to be cast out of the Church and condemned to six 
years’ penance. The ‘‘characters” mentioned by St. Ambrose, as 
above, were so called, says F. Thiers, from the Latin caraxare, 
which he asserts, means to engrave, and he quotes a passage from 
Prudentius in support of this derivation.t Bingham calls the 
makers of phylacteries od/igators, and says that they were con- 
demned in the Roman Council of a.D. 721.8 A condemnation 
which it would appear produced but little effect, as we find 
that St. Boniface complained some years after to Pope Zacharias 
that the Germans, Bavarians, and French, who journeyed to 
Rome, were scandalised to see women there, after the fashion 
of the Pagans, having phylacteries and ligatures on their arms 


* A bulla in a Paris museum ‘‘ was found when open to contain, folded up, a 
thin leaf of silver, inscribed with eighteen lines in Greek, mixed with cyphers, 
joined with an invocation of the infernal deities.”—Arch@ological Journal, vol. 
XXVi., P. 29. 

+ An ancient poet describes an Athenian fop as wearing the “ Ephesian spell,” 
handsomely written upon strips of parchment. 

t¢ F. Thiers’ 7raite des Superstitions qui regardent les Sacremous, pub. 1702, 
vol. i., p. 334. 

§ Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. vi., p. 68, ed. 1839. 
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and thighs, and who sold them publicly to all who wanted to 
purchase them.* 

The northern nations of Europe had their inscribed talismans, 
and in a Song of Runes one Beynhilda tells the hero that “ Runes of 
Victory must thou know to conquer thine enemies; they must be 
carved on the blade of thy sword. Drink Runes must thou know to 
make maidens love thee; thou must carve them on thy drinking 
horn. Runes of Freedom must thou know to deliver the captive. 
Storm Runes must thou know to make thy vessel go safely; carve 
them on the mast and the rudder. Aerd Runes must thou know to 
cure disease ; carve them on the bark of the trees.”+ Probably such 
runes on a sword blade, as mentioned above, were indicated in the 
poem of Boewulf, which says, ‘‘So was the surface of the bright 
gold (sword hilt) with runic letters rightly marked.” ‘lhe ancient 
Britons used amulets and ligatures, and employed the latter, marked 
with magical figures, for the purpose of lightening the pains of 
childbirth. 

In the middle ages of Christianity a great variety of spells and 
talismans were employed, some with figures or sentences derived 
from ancient sources, both Jewish and Pagan, and many more 
embodying quaint ideas drawn from the symbolical and metaphorical 
character of numerous passages in the Holy Scriptures. The use of 
any talisman was denounced in many Councils, including that of 
Paris in 829, the Synod of Angers in 1294, and by the Council of 
Palentia in 1322. In the fifteenth century the Provincial Council of 
Rouen decreed that ‘‘ those who attached tickets or charms to the 
necks of men or horses, or elsewhere, should, for the first offence, 
fast one month in prison, and if they continued in their superstitions, 
be still more severely punished.{ The Provincial Council of Malines, 
in 1592, speaks of those persons “ who carried charms, ligatures, 
tickets, hair of a beast, or a ring bearing silly and confused figures or 
barbarous names, useless and unknown, or who carried some texts 
from the Old or New Testament written upon skins, or the parch- 
ment called “‘ virgin” ; and, in 1690, M. Le Cardinal le Camus, in 
his synodal ordinances, exhorted his curés “to abolish all sorts of 
superstitions which might have crept into their parishes through 
ignorance, and especially into the minds of women and idiots.”’ § 

In our own land the Saxon Archbishop Theodore and the Vener- 
able Bede protested strongly against all kinds of superstitious obser- 
vances of talismanic character, and much later on, in 1466, the 
Provincial Council of York declared it idolatrous to use sorcery, 
superstitions of all kinds, characters (or talismans), and other vanities 


* Constantine, we are told by Bingham, allowed the heathens in the beginning 
of his reformation to use talismans and amulets, and that from this indulgence 
many Christians therefore made use of ‘‘charms and amulets which they called 
perimata and phylacteria, pendants and preservatives, to secure themselves from 
dangers, and drive away bodily distempers” (Bingham’s Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, p. 63). He adds, that the Church, “to root this superstition 
out of men’s minds, was forced to make severe laws against it ” (/ézd., p. 62). 

+ Zen Great Religions, p. 368. + Thiers, vol.i., p. 30. § /bid., vol. i., p. 74. 
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of the like nature. From the above-mentioned utterances of councils 
and prelates it will be seen how deeply rooted has been the love of 
superstition in the human mind even under the benign influences of 
Christianity. 

Everyone knows that the English monarchs, male and female, 
“touched” for the cure of the malady termed the king’s evil, not 
only in the middle ages, but down to the reign of Queen Anne. 
The fact is mentioned here because the piece of money which was 
suspended by the sovereign round the neck of the patient bore a 
talismanic character, so that, according to popular belief, if the 
wearing of the coin was neglected, a relapse was to be feared.* In 
Scotland, we are told by Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction to his 
tale of Zhe Talisman, the amulet called the Lee-penny, which 
gave the subject of his novel, had a history, the most remarkable 
part of which was ‘that it so especially escaped condemnation when 
the Church of Scotland chose to impeach many other cures which 
savoured of the miraculous, as occasioned by sorcery, and censured 
the appeal to them, excepting only that to the amulet called Lee- 
penny, to which it has pleased God to annex certain healing virtues 
which the Church did not presume to condemn.”’+ 

A curious instance of the use of talismans in England in 1355 is 
furnished by the account of a duel which took place by means of 
champions between the Bishop of Salisbury and the Earl of Salis- 
bury; when the judges, conformably to the laws, came to examine 
the dress of the combatants, they found that the bishop’s champion 
had several sheets of prayers and incantations sewn on his clothes.}{ 

Knight, in his Fenny Cyclopedia, vol. i., under the article 
‘“« Amulet,” judiciously observes, ‘‘ But even down to our day it (the 
belief in talismans and amulets) has continued to be an article of 
the popular creed, and that certain medical preparations and other 
things, merely carried about the person, have the power of repelling 
and healing diseases ;” and, he adds, ‘‘ The analyne necklace, which 
consists of beads formed from the roots of the white bryony, and is 
sometimes hung round the necks of infants with the view of assisting 
their teething, is an instance of the still surviving confidence in the 
medical virtue of amulets.” A written charm made about 1845 is 
printed at full length in the third volume of the Fo/k Lore journal ; 
it was found on pulling down an old house in Wales, was written on 
paper, and employed to preserve a cow from witchcraft. In it the 
help of the wood of the cross is implored, and the assistance of our 
Saviour, to preserve one Daniel Evans from the power of “all evil 
men, women, spirits, or wizards ;” various names of our Lord, and 
those of the Magi follow, interspersed with a large number of crosses. § 








* The inscriptions on these coins were probably talismanic; the gold ones 
of Henry VII. bore ‘‘ Percruce tua salva nos Xpé redé” ; those of Elizabeth, ‘‘A 
Domino factum est istud et est mirabile in oculis nostris” ; and the silver ones of 
Charles II , ‘* Soli Deo Gloria.” See Folk Medicine, p. 141. 

+ Talisman, Intro. p. 7, ed. Black, 1863. 
t Year Books of Ed. I., Rolls Series, 32-33, Preface p. xvi., note. 
§ See Folk Lore, vol. iii., p. 277. 
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An article in Zhe Standard, Nov. 6th, 1890, contributed by the 
Paris correspondent, quotes from the Jewish organ, Zhe Synagogue, 
a curious story to the effect that a very gifted female singer, well 
known here and abroad, wears a copy ot the ten commandments, 
fixed within a bracelet, and states that she attributes much good 
fortune to it. Probably one of the most remarkable survivals of 
ancient superstition consists in the use of the horse-shoe as a pro- 
tective amulet. As such it may be noticed at the present hour 
affixed above the entrance doorway of the princely mansion of an 
English millionaire in a southern county. I have seen it set up to 
protect a row of peas in a Norfolk garden, and know of an old 
woman in Sussex who sells horse-shoes neatly covered over and 
adorned with bows of ribbon, and I have remarked the same lucky 
amulet on modern buildings in Canada. Jet was formerly much 
employed for protective charms, owing to its attractive qualities, and 
for similar reasons sealing wax is still used to avert rheumatism. 
From the above it will be seen that talismans are still believed in 
even by educated persons in civilised countries. 

A great number of ancient and medieval written talismans display 
an extraordinary compound of “ silly and confused figures, barbarous 
names, useless and unknown, or some texts from the Old and New 
Testaments,” as observed before from the records of the Council of 
Malines. But however true this may be, the mystery may sometimes 
be explained in a very simple manner ; thus Mr. Layard, describing 
some bowls of talismanic character with a mixture of Chaldee and 
Hebrew in the inscriptions, says that this is accounted for by the 
fact that the Jews believed that the devil did not understand the 
Chaldzan language, so that by the judicious admixture of foreign 
words, he would not be able to make out what the camea (or charm) 
was intended to protect, and thus be frustrated from attempting to 
hinder the requests contained therein from being granted.* Again, 
St. Augustine says of some enchanters, that they “used to set the 
name of Christ before their ligatures and enchantments and other 
devices, to seduce Christians, and induce them to take the venomous 
bait, under the covert of a sweet honey-potion, that the bitter might 
lie under the sweet, and make men drink it without discerning, to 
their destruction.”+ This passage from the great doctor will account 
for the singular jumble of Scriptural texts and heathen words found 
in many medieval characts or inscribed spells. Lastly, the various 
letters apparently spelling nothing, are often merely the initials of 
names or words placed on the talisman asa guide to the memory of 
the user; thus on a charm mentioned by Mr. King, the word 
SIMSUM was made up of the initials of six of the seven planets ; 
and the well-known medal of St. Benedict, which the learned and 
candid F. Thiers brands as distinctly superstitious, is covered with 
letters which appear meaningless, but which are the first letters of 
the words composing several pious aspirations. 

(Zo be continued.) 


* Nineveh and Babylon, p. 519, 0. 
Tt Quoted Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. vi., p. 66, ed. 1839. 
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Fincient Sculptured Stones in Boroughbridge 
Church. 


BY ALEX. D. H. LEADMAN, F.S.A. 


Very few people are aware of the existence of some quaintly carved 
stones which are carefully preserved in the clergy vestry of Borough- 
bridge Church, where the visitor will find them built into the north 
wall. The story how they got there is very simple, but they are 
protected by a good roof, and well secured, so that they cannot be 
taken away to ornament gardens, or form rockery-stones, a fate that 
too often befalls such relics. 

During the year 1851, the old church, which stood in the town, 
was taken down that the stones should be used to erect a new church, 
the foundation-stone having been laid June 12th at another site a 
short distance away. 

The old church had seen many vicissitudes, and had undergone 
many restorations, yet still in appearance it was decidedly ecclesi- 
astical. I am describing it from a drawing taken just before its 
destruction. The chancel was Early Decorated, with an eastern 
window of three lights with tracery, two two-light windows and a 
priest’s door on the south side with an arch of beak-head moulding. 
The nave had three round-headed windows of no particular style, 
and a south door witha pointed arch. I am told, on good authority, 
there were no windows on the north side. Both chancel and nave 
were flat-roofed, and were well buttressed. The tower was low, but 
very handsome, with battlements and turrets. On July 4th, 1851, 
the demolition of this building, hallowed, indeed, by age and sacred 
memories, was completed. I ought to mention that there were four 
bells, three being old, and inscribed : 

1. “Sancti Jacobi meritis precibus Deus audi nos, 1557.” 

2. ‘* Jhesus be our spede. 1589.” 

3. An olive tree fructed ppr. (Tancred). 

They were re-cast in 1842, and a fourth bell was added by subscrip- 
tion. In sorting the stones, some were found carved with strange 
figures. This discovery, the Rev. Canon Owen, vicar, informs me, 
caused all the stones to be carefully overhauled, and more were 
discovered. It was noticed that they formed part of the inner 
walling and the carved faces were turned inwards, thus greatly 
helping their preservation. 

In their present situation the stones are arranged in the form of a 
doorway, which makes a handy recess for a vestry cupboard. 

The arch is formed by seven well-marked beak-heads, with, on the 
left, a very good cat’s head (with a serpent issuing from its mouth, 
and coiling round the bead-roll) acting as a springing stone, while a 
similar stone, much defaced, does duty on the right. Each side of 
the arch rests upon an abacus, and each abacus has a well-defined 
nail-head ornament. The abacus on the right is the best preserved, 
and has plain rounded mouldings both above and below the nail-head 
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insertion. On either side of the arch, resting on the abacus, 
are the heads of a king and a queen, which probably were the 
terminal corbels of the hood moulding of the east window of the 
old church. On the left side the jamb is made up as follows : 

1. A dragon with its tail curled round, and the end in its mouth. 

2. A large rudely-carved head. 

3. Saxon knot-work. 

4. A bearded man with folded arms. (Plate vi., fig 2.) 

5. Two figures, one partly clothed, the other naked. The faces 
express great anguish. (Plate vi., fig. 5.) 

6. Full figure of a man, erect, and vested in a long robe with 
pendant tassels. The hand is stretched out, the feet are very plain, 
and stand on a platform with beaded mouldings. (Plate vi., fig. 4.) 

7. A winged animal with bird’s head, but much damaged. A face 
also appears on this stone. 

8. An indistinct figure. 

Continuing down the right side : 
9. Twisted bands with pellets. 

10. Defaced, but the upper half of a man can be made out. 

11. An animal, perhaps a hyena, eating something. The beast is 
very Clear. 

12. A man sitting with outstretched arms in the act of rescuing 
someone whose arms only are visible. 

13. Defaced. 

14. Two large and weil-marked figures in a sitting posture, their 
left hands folded upon their bodies, whilst their right hands are held 
up as if imploring mercy. ‘The face of one is damaged, but under 
the arm is a smaller face. 

15. A four-legged beast in a circle. (Plate vi., fig. 1.) 

16. Full-clad kneeling figure without head, the hands clasped. 

17. A man dancing. 

18. Damaged bust. 

Above the arch is a bas-relief of the crucifixion. It is full length 
—the cross resting on a pedestal. Our Lord’s head hangs to the 
right. The loin-cloth reaches nearly to the knees. Two soldiers 
stand by, one on either side. The one on the left is piercing His 
side with a sword—the other on the right holds a club. All stand 
on a plain rounded moulding, 

On both sides of the crucifixion are fragments, one very like Fig. 4. 
Further to the left is a headless figure sitting on a bench, and further 
on the figure of a man on horseback bearing a kite-shaped shield. 
Below these is the most elaborate carving of the series. It is 
thought to be (and with great reason) the beheading of St. James. 
(Plate vi., fig. 3.) The centre is occupied by a headless figure, the 
Saint, who is supported on the right by an assistant, who holds the 
body with both arms. On the left is the executioner, who leans 
complacently on a drawn sword. The severed head is placed to the 
right of the body. All stand on a platform made up of branches 
intertwined with large foliated leaves conventionally treated. 

As far as I can ascertain, Boroughbridge church has always been 
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dedicated to St. James the Great,* who was killed with the sword by 
order of King Herod, and thus was the first of the apostles to drink 
of his Master’s cup. And there is a special reason why St. James 
should be patron saint here. The town was on the ‘ King’s high- 
way from London to Berwick and Carlisle,” one of the early great 
main roads much used by all sorts of travellers, who no doubt before 
crossing the river, or having safely crossed it, would offer up a prayer 
at the shrine of the saint who had under his special guardianship 
pilgrims and “all those that travel by land.” 

It is impossible to fix the exact position of these stones in that 
Norman church which was built here. They show that it was a 
structure of no mean order. The grotesque heads would form part 
of the corbel-table, the beak-heads, cats’ heads, abaci, and specially 
illustrative carved stones forming as handsome a south porch as any 
parish could wish to possess. And there may have been a fine cross 
in the churchyard, of which the execution of St. James is a relic. 
But in this distant town, if even on the highway, why such a church? 
Remember Boroughbridge was a part of the Royal Manor of Burg, 
the Aldborough of the present day. Burgshire was in King Edward’s 
hands, and passed from him to William the Conqueror. When his 
Norman garrison were slaughtered at York, and he swore “‘ by the 
splendour of God” to avenge their blood, he swept the entire 
country from Humber to Tees with fire and sword, and for many 
long years the land was desolate and untilled. This was in 1069. 
When Domesday Book was completed in 1086, the Manor of Burg, 
with all its berewics and villages, was returned as “all waste.” The 
great Roman Road from Isurium to Cataractonum had been deviated, 
and now crossed the Ure higher up by half a mile, at a place where 
there is a grand and extensive natural ford. 

I think from 1120 to 1150 would be the time when houses were 
built close to this famous ford, and also the Norman church, and 
soon Boroughbridge sprang into an important town. Both Burgshire 
and Knaresburgh remained royal manors until 9 Henry III. (1224.) 

Surely such beautiful churches carry us back to the day when the 
building of a church was the great event of a parish, and everyone, 
both great and small, gave of their best for the service of God, fully 
believing that it was noble to do so, and that all good works done in 
this life would benefit their souls in the world to come. 

What the meaning of these grotesque heads, strange animals, and 
birds we see carved on many old doorways and porches is, 1 am 
afraid we know but little. More collection and collation is wanted, 
but they all symbolise something. Figures like the crucifixion speak 
for themselves. And why were the doorways thus ornamented ? 
Again we are carried back to the day when the priest was the only 
man in the parish who could read, and perhaps he could only spell 
out his office-books, or knew the service by heart. Books were 
scarce, only to be found in the great schools of learning, and there 
treasured up and carefully guarded. Teaching was oral, so a 
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priest would have to make his sermons as his memory could best 
serve him. No doubt they would relate chiefly to the great doctrines 
of the Christian religion, and my theory is, that in order to impress 
them on the minds of the people, when travelling sculptors came 
round, and as funds would allow, he would let them carve out things 
to represent the most important dogmas, so that when people drew 
near to service, bringing their children with them, they could point 
out these vital truths, and find for them, and for ages to come, that 
there could even be “ sermons in stones.” 


The Dawn of Design. 


BY J. HUNTER-DUVAR, 
Author of ‘* The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages.” 


ONE sometimes meets with the opinion in print that primitive man 
possessed an inherent taste for art. The impression has arisen from 
incised designs of animal figures having been found among the relics 
of human handiwork in those caves in the south of France which 
were inhabited by men at an epoch cotemporary with the mammoth. 
Examination of the evidence does not, however, permit the view to 
be entertained that ‘‘a taste for art” was generally diffused, nor, 


indeed, that a conception of art was possible to earliest minds. 

The vital element of representative art is the power, by means of 
line and curve of sufficient proportion and accuracy, to convey from 
one mind to another a perfect idea of the form and action of the 
living factors in any occurrence which it is desired to commemorate, 
such ideas having a harmonious mental delight as their primary aim. 

Confining our remarks to pictorial representation, but including 
cavo relievo and low bas-relief, which are but pictures drawn with a 
stylus, it is open to enquire at what stage of the world’s progress the 
element above described became discernible in whole or in part. 
Byron was right in saying “ painting is the most artificial of all arts,” 
and, being so, it demands an observance of its rules to be worthy of 
its name. 

Classification of the mimetic remains that have survived from the 
earliest centuries of the world may be divided into (1) Mechanical, 
or single figures idly copied in outline as one would fashion any 
other toy ; (2) Narrative, which may be subdivided into decorative 
and monumental; and (3) Ideal, to the early stages of which we 
owe the personification of the supposed attributes of gods. The 
first-named may have been at the vague period of several thousand 
years before Christ ; the second we may safely say from about 4,500 
up to 600 or 500 B.c.; and the third since then, through many 
stages of development (some of them crude enough), to the present 
time. 

The specimens of single figures of animals from which the opinion 
has been too hastily deduced that a taste for design was diffused 
among earliest prehistoric humanity, are too well known from 
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published engravings to need linear reproduction here. The principal 
are a few rude scratches on a piece of ivory tusk found in the cave of 
La Madelaine in France, and intended to represent a mammoth. 
This was done, without doubt, in the later days of that animal. The 
graving tool could only have been a spiculum of flint, and the lines 
are drawn with uncertain hand. In like manner the outline, ona 
small scale, of a cave-bear found in Masset cave is, doubtless, 
cotemporaneous with the model. In this specimen the outline is 
bolder, but the proportions are clumsy. In a cave of the reindeer 
period at Thayngen, in Switzerland, in which among the dédris were 
found no remains of dogs or other domesticated animals, two small 
pieces of deerhorn were discovered, on one of which is incised the 
outline of a seated fox, one inch in height, and a seated forest bear, 
one and a half inch, both well done. From the same cave was taken 
what is considered the best prehistoric etching in the shape of a 
grazing reindeer, three by one and a half inches, with marks on the 
quarter that may stand for dappling or shading. Some of the out- 
lines found elsewhere are sufficiently barbarous, but portions of the 
profiles of reindeer, auroch or bison, and horses resembling Iceland 
ponies, as also of a fish like a perch, are recognisable. It is observed 
that all these, including horses, are of animals of the chase, and con- 
sequently familiar to the daily life of the designer. Almost all are 
drawn statant or sejant. Speaking lovsely, the total number of frag- 
ments on which any attempt at design is made does not exceed 
perhaps fifty or sixty in several hundred thousand relics of palzolithic 
and neolithic handiwork now in collections. This proportion does 
not indicate a diffused taste. Of course it is likely that such figures 
were sometimes outlined in pigments—ochre or the juice of berries— 
and have perished. Further, it is reasonable to hold that from the 
ranges of animals limned—mammoth, cave-bear, reindeer, horse, and 
auroch—having only appeared at successive epochs, the few speci- 
mens of their portraiture that exist were produced at long intervals 
in a wide extent of time. 

Now, no industrial work is ever done without object, if it were 
only to pass the time or to show one’s skill. These outlines on 
small scraps of horn or stone could serve no object in the life, such 
as we know it was, of primitive man. Moreover, not everyone of a 
band would have even the limited skill to produce them ; but some 
comparatively intelligent savage, whose hand had acquired a certain 
facility from marking pictorial directions on routes of travel, would 
be likely enough to amuse himself in some of the enforced torpor of 
savagery by idly making figures in some more durable medium than 
pigment on a rock face, or pictographs of direction with a stick on 
the sand. Such custom of pictorially showing the way is universal 
among wandering hordes, and, it is said, among tramps and vaga- 
bonds. We find one of these guide-posts in the Great Divide, a 
Colorado, U.S., paper of June last (Fig. 1), from a painted rock 
recently observed, and of which we venture a translation: ‘‘ Two 
bands of us went towards the west, early morning, in the time of 
faint sunshine (February), and the remainder in a body, at night, 
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in the first quarter of the wet moon when the wild-geese came 
(March).” 

This crude species of symbolical or pictorial guide-post is not to 
be confounded with designs intended to narrate and preserve an 
anecdote. ‘The latter is, however, derived from it. This last we 
shall call Narrative design. A single figure is not sufficient for its 
requirements. No events occurred in primeval life except hunting 
incidents—not now referring to somewhat later time when population 
had increased and clashing interests produced wars. Naturally, 
therefore, we should look for hunting adventure in earliest “ pictures,” 
and accordingly we find it so. To indicate a hunting event, there 
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Fic. 1.—A PICTOGRAPH. Fic, 2.—From LA MADELAINE. 








Fic. 3.--FROM ALGERIA. 


must be at least the quarry and the hunter, with his assistants, if any. 
Something may be vaguely gathered historically as to date even 
from these rude scrawls. The use of the bow and arrow makes it 
plain that the time of production was later than the palzolithic age, 
and the presence of a dog still later. Another fact strikes us forcibly— 
namely, that in the earliest pictures the human form is represented 
nude. The first known representation of man’s form, still extant, 
one inch in height, on a butt of deerhorn, found in the Madelaine 
cave (Fig. 2), is nude. Others, much later, are likewise in cuerpo, 
leaving room for the inference that as late as the time when men had 
attained skill enough to express thoughts by pictured signs they went 
naked. From this might be made further deductions as to climate 
and habit, but not necessary here. Perhaps the next consecutive 
step in design is that (Fig. 3), observed in a rock etching in Algeria, 
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from which region it is conceded the cave-dwellers came. Although 
unwilling to occupy this page with cuts, we must reproduce this rock 
engraving as a typical illustration (omitting two incomprehensible 
figures). 

Unlike as it appears—from the animal’s claws—this may represent 
a lion hunt. Two other Algerine cuttings are given by Nadaillac, in 
both of which the human figures are nude. Compare such with an 
outline painting, thirty feet by seven feet, in durable colours, red, 
yellow, and blue, discovered some six months since on the inner wall 
of a “corral,” or space enclosed by monoliths, in San Luis, Obispo 
county, California (Fig. 4). The enclosure has evidently been a keep 
of some forgotten tribe, and the incident some memorable hunting 
scene. The one-horned hunted animal resembles most a rhinoceros 
(if the picture can be supposed to bear such antiquity), and that the 
true rhinoceros once roamed the Pacific. coast is proved by a skull 
having been found within one hundred miles of the spot. The 
figure is scarcely a tapir, nor a mammoth, while the toes preclude it 
being a champion ‘‘ dun cow” or bison, and the presence of the 
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Fic. 4 —From CALIFORNIA. 


remarkably wooden dog shows that the drawing, although old, was 
done subsequent to the taming of wolves (coyotes) as aids to man. 
The similarity of the feathered head-gear to modern Indian chevelure 
carries a shade of suspicion, and, therefore, by way of hedging as to 
remote antiquity, we admit it is not wholly impossible that the 
design may have been the work of some idle cowboy or of some 
aborigine within a few centuries past. 

It is to Egypt that we naturally turn for the development of 
pictorial art, and there we find it—a-wanting! Egyptian mural and 
monumental embellishments cannot, however, be called prehistoric, 
inasmuch as they themselves were designed to record the incidents of 
history. Whether they became prevalent in remote antiquity before 
or later than the building of the first pyramid is not important to 
the question, but throughout twenty-two hundred years down to at 
least the twentieth dynasty, when a renaissance, or rather an ante- 
natal indication of true pictorial art became perceptible, there 
remained one unchanged pattern of low type, unimproved over the 
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earliest, either in outline or colouring. This inferiority may be 
understood by referring to the social system that changed so slowly, 
or not at all, during the nation’s life. Although caste did not obtain, 
the bonds of class were strictly drawn. The people, as distinguished 
from the privileged ranks of royalties, priests, nobles, and high 
military officials, were so strictly divided into classes that the system 
attracted the notice of Greek travellers. Herodotus makes seven 
different grades; Diodorus Siculus five—namely, reckoning down- 
wards, land stewards, artificers including painters, herdsmen, boat- 
men, and fishermen. Occupation was in a great measure hereditary, 
descending from father to son. While architects, embracing sculp- 
tors, stood at the very top of cultivated intellect, artificers, classed as 
tradesmen-decorators, were the picture-producers. Neither their 
imagination nor their execution ever escaped from the tyranny of a 
cramped conventional school. It would seem as if the original 
models adopted in a rudimentary stage of drawing had been irre- 
vocably cast in a mould and brought out ever afterwards, when there 
were walls to embellish, during a period of two millenniums, unaltered 
and unimproved, although architecture and its lithic accessories had 
advanced to a high degree of dignity and esthetic taste. To an eye 
possessing the slightest quickness of perception or accuracy of obser- 
vation, such defects must have been glaringly patent. Walter Crane, 
in the Fortnightly Review, justly says, ‘‘ The artistic capacity and 
sense of beauty must be fed by the contemplation of beauty, or both 
will in time perish.” The public eye in Egypt had no chance of self- 
education, hence the sense of beauty and accuracy of form perished, 
or had never been evoked. While decoration in one unchanged 
monotony, absolutely without diversity of design or colour, had been 
before the eye from time immemorial, it excited no sentiment of any 
kind more than an old rococo wall-paper in a country house does in the 
inmates who have seen it from infancy. Its unlikeness to nature 
ceases to appear. Perspective seems to have been above the grasp 
of the mere mimetic mind, which fact is inexplicable when the vista 
of columns in great temples was ever before the spectators. Group- 
ing, balance, and a central point of interest (whether pyramidal or 
not) were equally beyond the painter’s conception. The skeleton at 
an Egyptian banquet has become a stock simile, but Egyptian 
painters showed an utter unacquaintance with the articulations of the 
human framework and consequent play of muscles. Moreover, 
studies were made not from the nude but from clad models, thereby 
giving undue clumsiness of trunk and elongation to the limbs. 
Attitude was almost always represented in profile, with both feet, 
even in processions, flat on the ground. Heads were the least 
incorrect part of the figures, yet the eye is always as if full-face, 
although the visage is in profile, the ear invariably too high and 
generally too large. Still life is rarely used as accessory. Interiors 
are indicated by a fald-stool and a vase. Landscape is ignored, or 
the barbarism is used of fish in the rivers to show which is water and 
which land. With all this, however, occasionally, but infrequently, a 
glimmering of caricature peeps out, indicating a desire to get away 
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from the conventional. In the case of animal figures, especially those 
of the chase, the same effort at escape is apparent. Nor is this 
difficult to understand. The glimpse of a wild animal is momentary, 
and the play of its muscles greater than in man, hence it impresses 
its idea instantly, and with greater force on the mind. This is shown 
in panels of greyhounds and gazelles, horses at speed, and the like ; 
but in mixed compositions—if they can be so called—the elements 
of relative harmony are sadly wanting. As to religious paintings and 
the figures of the gods, it is the absence of cultured fancy that pro- 
duces distorted dreams, and these came in with idol worship. They 
were the outcome of crude attempts to personify attributes. 

In colour, defects were equally glaring. Patches of vivid primary 
colour, irrespective of beauty of form, have an attraction for the 
vulgar, but in such rude ornamentation the effect is more dis- 
tracting than gorgeous. Egyptian colours were certainly vivid 
enough, but the range—a kind of distemper with gum as a 
medium, on a white ground—was circumscribed, and did not 
embrace crimson, purple, olive, orange, or lilac. Half-tints were 
unknown, hence the vital element of shadow is a-wanting, thereby 
excluding such pictures from the domain of true art. Male coun- 
tenances were depicted of a flat reddish hue and female of a saffron 
brown, showing a wider difference of ‘tint than probably existed 
between the sexes. Folds of drapery were indicated by lines of 
brown or yellow. The vital want—as it was among all early 
peoples—was absence of individuality of design; that is to say, of 
diversity. This could scarcely be blamed on the producers. Pictures 
to-day on the walls of the Academy address themselves to the pre- 
vailing taste of the time, thereby indicating to posterity what parti- 
cular phase was prevalent in the year or the decade, and demand in 
that special taste will produce an over-abundant supply. The very 
low standard of scenic effect which from time immemorial satisfied 
the Egyptian public, showing an utter want of exaltation and an 
absence of the sense of beauty, demanded nothing better than they 
had continually before their eyes. Hence, after all, designs by 
“‘artificers"’ were not a criterion of their own aspirations, but 
remain a gauge of the public taste that received them. Herein is 
no trace of artistic craving, and in this view art did not dawn in 
Egypt until after two millenniums of wall-painting, and in its first 
glimmering was extinguished by foreign invasion of the kingdom. 
And, truly, art proper cannot be looked for until, with large popula- 
tion, general culture, and consequent grasp of mind, the mimetic has 
passed into the ideal. Not until twenty dynasties had reigned was 
there an approximation to this condition in Egypt. War scenes on a 
large scale then first appeared, showing multitudes of figures, still 
with conventional defects of drawing, but exhibiting considerable 
spirit. This was not until about the thirteenth century, B.c. Raw- 
linson says—“ It would seem that the acmé of art was coincident 
with the decline in morals.” For art’s sake we must regard this as a 
non sequitur. In succeeding reigns art in all branches almost totally 
disappeared, and in B.c. 527 Cambyses, the Persian, conquered 
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Egypt. In B.c. 322 the country fell under Greek sway, so remaining 
until it became a Roman province about the time of the Christian 
era, and distinctive Egyptian art in all walks ceased. 

We have deferred remark till now regarding what, on the surface, 
would strike as the most remarkable contradiction between Egyptian 
pictorial and glyptic art. From time as early as can be followed, or 
about the fourth dynasty, sculpture in the round was executed with 
skill, form and proportion being preserved in all intended points of 
view, while pictorial designs were of the most rudimentary. In other 
words, sculpture in the round was the outcome of mathematical 
calculation, while pictures, whether done by the brush or in cavo 
relievo with the stylus, were the work of the upholsterer. Further to 
vary the simile, architecture, of which sculpture was a component 
part, was the ambition of kings ; ornamentation the trade of dealers. 
The two products were the issue of different grades of mind, and 
were addressed to different eyes. The structure of society was at 
first autocratic, and afterwards, to a great extent, hieratic. Learning 
was confined to the highest social class. Architects, usually of 
princely or priestly rank, stood high above all other masters of 
applied erudition, and to the designs of these highly educated men 
Egypt is indebted for her architectural celebrity. They had the 
grasp to perceive that sculpture was not a mere ornamental accessory 
of architecture, but the completion of its thought. For this reason 
we have in Egyptian statuary a grandeur, poise, and dignity that 
offer a humiliating rebuke to the feeble lines of the brush. As early 
as the fourth dynasty, already referred to, nobles affected portrait- 
statues at a time when painted portraits were unknown. To sculp- 
ture we owe the long series of Egyptian kings, necessarily executed 
with a fidelity that would make their features recognised by the 
common people, yet retaining individual expression and a general air 
beseeming kings. Whether life-size, heroic, or colossal, the same 
qualities are preserved, and even in composite colossi as the sphinx. 
The study is interesting, but the subject of this paper is pictorial, 
not glyphic. 

As regards the other peoples of remote antiquity, the same obser- 
vations apply. Until MM. Rassam and Sarzec’s recent discoveries 
of life-size statues showing much skill in design, of probable date as 
early as Egypt had any to rival them, materials were scarce on which 
to form a just impression on Akkad-Babylonian art. Diodorus says 
the walls of Nebuchadnezzar’s great palace were ornamented with 
coloured pictures of hunting scenes. Designs on clay cylinders of 
King Sargon’s time, B.c. 3800, show less conventionalism than those 
of early Egyptian, but are less smooth in execution. Some impressed 
vignettes and engraved gems certainly show greater play of fancy 
than cotemporary Egyptian, but nothing as yet justifies the belief 
that an appreciation of the merits of pictorial design was ever con- 
spicuous as a characteristic of the public. Assyrian pictography 
(using that convenient term in a wide sense), discloses an advance on 
the part of the designers over their predecessors the Babylonians, yet 
still falling into like errors of drawing as the Egyptian. The 
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human-headed colossi, with which archeological museums have made 
us moderns familiar, show much of the reserved strength of the sphinx, 
but copies of ordinary life are almost all flat and squat. The senti- 
ment addressed by the sculptured colossi was that of awe, and, 
doubtless, excited it, but it does not follow that a pleasant zsthetic 
sensation was universally diffused by coloured wall paintings. 
Persian art showed further advance. Taking as an illustration a 
photograph from Persepolis of a procession bringing gifts to Cyrus, 
about B.c. 525, well-drawn figures of the camel and the humped ox 
are proportionate to the stature of their attendants, the human 
figures—still in profile, and with both feet flat on the ground—being, 
with one or two exceptions, no longer wooden, but having diversity 
of outline and expression. It is hard to refuse them the rank of 
artistic. A general taste for such art might well have been general 
among the luxurious and sensuous public of the Persian capital, but 
it was a taste that had blossomed from roots which had been slowly 
growing through the preceding twenty centuries. In India and 
the farther East pictorial representation, though older than historic 
time, had never greatly outgrown the conventional stiffness of early 
efforts. 

The world had long wagged before .there came a general diffusion 
(that is to say, appreciation of and pleasure in) the visible present- 
ment of ideas through the medium of line and colour, and longer 
before the rules for such presentment were formulated into what 
deserves to be called, by pre-eminence, art; not, indeed, until 
some time, long or short—centuries probably—before Apelles, about 
350 B.C., exhibited his picture of Anadyomene in the Academy at 
Athens. The demand for paintings was great, the fancy price of 
fifty talents, equal to £12,000 sterling, having been offered at least 
once for a specimen on the easel of Protogenes. No conventional 
daub or defective drawing would pass where the whole populace were 
connoisseurs of the human form, from witnessing it constantly in its 
proportions and attitudes in the gymnasia. Here, then, only in 
Greece, we have the required conditions. A people sufficiently 
numerous, keenly sensitive to impressions, with eye cultured to 
accuracy, the ranks of life so little removed from each other politi- 
cally that one idea pervaded all with equal intensity, and one impres- 
sion diffused itself through all. Therefore, in a country that had 
alike the natural elements of beauty and severity, and, socially, a 
people vivacious and cultured, the standard of taste was uniform, 
universal, and of the highest. Hence art was born of the Hellenic 
Athene. 

So far, then, from a taste for the pictorial being native to primeval 
man, we find that not until the sciences had made large strides did 
the first principles of representation dawn on the mind. Had taste 
for art in itself been inherent in the men of the caves—#.e., common 
to humanity—it must have developed under the favourable conditions * 
of Egyptian civilisation. Thus is another venerable superstition as 
to man’s inherent qualities set aside. 
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Miscellanea. 


Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


The Longford Grant of Free Warren, 
Reliquary, vol. v., New Series, page 108. 


Ir is always very interesting to read ancient documents of this 
description if they are copied correctly, which I think this cannot 
have been, for it will be seen that lines 15 to 18 are a mere 
repetition of lines 9, 10, and 11. In addition to the other Charters 
referred to by Mr. FitzHerbert, a similar Charter was granted to 
James, Lord Audley, of a number of manors in Staffordshire the 
year after this, and the reasons for granting them were no doubt 
those assigned by Mr. FitzHerbert. 

Some further information respecting the witnesses to this Charter 
will, no doubt, be of interest, and we will take them seriatim : 

1.—Walter de Cantelupe was Bishop of Worcester; elected 
gth Sept., 1236; died Feb., 1266. 

2.—Simon de Montford (Earl of Leicester). Well known. 

3-—John de Plessets (Earl of Warwick) died 1263. I cannot 
find any reference to a William de Plesset in Collins’s Peerage, 
but if it is so stated it is clearly wrong, if Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
Synopsis of the Peerage is right, for the Earl of Warwick who died in 
1184 was William de Newburgh, and he was succeeded by his 
brother Waleran ; and John de Plessets, the witness, married Margery 
the granddaughter of the said Waleran, and, in her right, became 
Earl of Warwick. 

4.—Peter of Savoy (well known). 

5.—John Mansell, prepositus. He was provost of Beverley, and 
also treasurer of York, and held numerous other offices. 

6.—This I take to be Archdeacon of Coventry; but is the 
surname spelt correctly ? 

7.—Ralph FitzNicolas (well known). 

8.— Bertram de Crioyll. According to Sir Harris Nicolas’s Synop- 
sis of the Peerage he was a baron by tenure, living in 1247; he sat in 
the Parliament of Henry III. as Bertram de Criol ; he was succeeded 
by Nicholas de Criol, but whether his son or not is not stated ; he 
was living in 1269, and sat in the Parliament of Henry III. ; he was 
succeeded by his son Nicholas, who sat in the Parliament of 
Edward I., but none of his posterity were again summoned to 
Parliament; but John de Criol, a brother of Nicholas the second 
baron, also sat in the Parliament of Henry III., and died 1263 ; and 
was succeeded by his son Bertram de Criol, who sat in the Parlia- 
ment of Edward I., and died in 1294, leaving John his son and heir, 
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who died (s.p.) in 1304, and was succeeded by his uncle Bertram de 
Criol, but none of this branch were ever summoned to Parliament. 
As it is not stated in Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage when the first 
Bertram died, he might be living in 1252 when this grant was made. 
It shows a Bertram was then living, and it must have been the first 
named; it could not be the last named, who died forty-two years after 
the grant was made. In King John’s time the name was spelt Kriol, 
and it appears several times on the Rolls, and it may be of interest 
to give an extract respecting a member (I believe of this family) 
from an old book ( fenes me) nearly three hundred years old, called 
Remaines concerning Britaine, etc., published in 1614, and on the 
title-page said to be ‘‘reviewed, corrected, and encreased.” It is 
supposed to have been written by the celebrated Camden, and in 
dealing on the subject of the origin of surnames in p. 135, is the 
following sentence :—“ The Frenchman which craftily and cleanely 
conveyed himself and his Prisoner T Crioll a great Lord in Kent 
ABouT the time of King Edward the IInd out of Fraunce and had 
therefor Swinfield given him by Crioll as I have read for his fine 
conveyance was then called Fineaux and left that name to his 
posterity.” It will be noted he is called T. Crioll, and that he was a 
great lord circa Edward II. The ‘“‘T” is printed in Old English 
character, and may be a mistake for a “J,” and refer to the John 
above-named. 

g.—John de Lexington (not Lessington) ; he was a baron, and 
died 1256. 

10.—Robert de Waleran ; also a baron, died 1273. 

11.—Robert de Noreys; not a baron, although doubtful. 

12.—Roger de Lo&ington. Should not this be Lexington? One 
of the places named in the charter was in Domesday Book calied 
Edelachestone ; in 20 Conq. Elachestone, and held by Robert de 
Stafford. In King John’s time William de Audley held it, and in 
Henry III.’s time Nigel de Longford, and then it was Athelaston, 
and now £iaston. There was another place in Staffordshire, on 
the borders of Shropshire, Athelaston now Elleston. 

To show what great and influential men some of these witnesses 
were, respecting No. 2, 4, and 5, it is stated in Acta Regia, vol. i., 
page 42, “ That among the acts of that time (circa 1265) there was a 
power which the King, Henry III., conferred upon those three 
persons alone to renounce the kingdom of Sicily in the names of 
himself and his son Edmund. The Earl of Leicester did not fail to 
make this renunciation in favour of Charles of Anjou.” 


Moseley House, Congleton, THoMAS COoPER. 
29th January, 1893. 


Order by Pbilip and Mary for Payment of tbe 
Surveyor of Sbips. 


WE are indebted to the Rev. J. Hirst for a transcript of the 
following deed from the original in the library of Ratcliffe College. 
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It is written on a piece of parchment, measuring 13? inches by 
2§ inches. 


Philippe & Marye by the grace of god King & Quene of England 
Spayne Fraunce bothe the Sicilles, Jerusalem Irland defendors of 
the faith Archeduke of Austria Dukes of Burgon Myllayn & Braband 
Countyes of Haspurge Flanders Tiroll to the treasures and chamblaynes 
of our Exchequyer,, greating,, Whereas our dere brother Kynge 
Edwarde the Syxte deceassed by his letters patent beringe date the 
xxiii daye of June in the thyrde yere of his raign did give & graunte 
unto his Welbeloved Servante William Wynter Surveyor of his shippes 
amonge other thinges the allowance of iiii* sterlinge for everye 
daye that the saide William Wynter shulde travayle or be occupied 
other by see or lande only for suche busynes as shuld be nedeful & 
expedyent to be overseen or dispattched in or touchyng the same 
offyce of Surveyor to have receyve and enjoye the sayde allowaunce 
of iiii* sterlinge by the daye wherein he shuld be occupied as is 
aforsaid to the saide William Wynter and his assign durying his 
natural lyffe of his treasour of his Exchequier by th’ande of his 
treasurers & chamblaynes there for the time beyinge at the feaste of 
Easter the natyvitie of seynt John Baptist seynt Michaell th’archaungell 
and the natyvitie of our lord god, by even portyons yerelye to be 
paide as by the saide letters patente amongste other thinges more at 
large dothe appeare,, Forasmuche as the sayde William Wynter 
hathe certyfyed unto our right justye and right Welbeloved Counsaillor 
the moste Revend Father in god Nicholas* Archebusshoppe of York 
and our lord Chauncelor by cityfycat signed with his owne hande 
that he hathe traveyled and byn occupied bothe by see and lande 
onlye for suche busines as hath byn nedefull and expedyent for the 
over sight and dispatchinge of things only touchynge the same office 
of Surveyor by the space and time of iiiix* daies begun xxi* daie of 
Marche laste paste and ended the xxiii* daye of June also laste past 
Therfore, We Will and commande you that of our treasour at the 
receipt of our Exchequyer ye satisfye contente and paye unto the 
abovesaid William Wynter that and as muche as is behind and unto 
hym unpayde of the said iii’ sterlyng for every daye of the saide 
iilix™ dayes he hathe byn traveyled and occupied as aforsaid accord- 
inge to the tenor purporte and effecte of the saide letters patente to 
hym graunted as is befor mentyoned 

Wytnes our selves at Westminster the third daye of July in the 
thirde and fourthe yeres of our raignes 

P & Mare 


* Nicholas Heath, formerly bishop of Worcester and in 1556 Lord High 
Chancellor. He was appointed to the see of York by Philip and Mary on the 
deprivation of Archbp. Holgate in 1555, and was himself deprived in turn by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1560. He died in 1579, being buried at Chobham, where, 
however, no memorial of him appears ever to have been erected. 
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Quarterly Hotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Reliquary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaeological societies. | 


At a meeting of the RoyaL ARcHoLOcIcAL InstiTUTE, held on 
May 3rd, Mr. E. Peacock exhibited a curious Venetian print, “‘ An 
Allegory of Life,” of late sixteenth or early seventeenth century work, 
engraved by Colandon from a design attributed to Tintoret. Mr. 
Peacock also contributed a paper, ‘‘ Notes on the Folk Lore of the 
Dove,” giving many instances of the estimation in which the dove 
was held by the ancients, and quoting various widely spread super- 
stitions regarding this bird. 
® & ® 


The arrangements for the London meeting of the Institute are now 
completed and are as follows: Tuesday, July 11th.—Reception by 
the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall; Inspection of St. Bartholomew the 
Great and the Charter House. In the evening, Reception by the 
Library Committee of the Corporation of London at the Guildhall ; 
Opening of the Antiquarian Section. Wednesday.—Lambeth Palace; 
Westminster Abbey, etc. In the evening, Conversazione by the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. Zhursday.—St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; The Tower; and All Hallows, Barking. In the evening, 
Opening of the Historical Section. /7iday.—Hampton Court 
Palace. In the evening, Opening of the Architectural Section. 
Saturday.—Business meeting, etc., in the morning ; Eton College in 
the afternoon. Monday, July 17¢h.—Examination of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Churches in the City. In the evening, Reception by the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society in Merchant Taylors 
Hall. Zwuesday—Temple Church; Middle Temple Hall; Rolls 
Chapel, etc. Concluding meeting at Guildhall, 3 p.m. Wednesday 
(an extra day).—Windsor Castle, when Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
will act as conductor. 


® @ ® 


The discovery was made last year of a PRE-HISTORIC MarsH VIL- 
LAGE near Glastonbury, between that town and Godney, and its 
partial excavation having produced most valuable and interesting 
results, it is proposed to re-open the excavations this spring, and to 
again carry them on, under the superintendence of Mr. Arthur 
Bulleid, one of the honorary secretaries, on a much larger scale. 
Such an investigation is rendered practicable by the generous gift of 
the site of the village by Mr. Edward Bath to the Glastonbury Anti- 
quarian Society, who purpose to carry out the excavations in a 
thorough and systematic manner. The Glastonbury Antiquarian 
Society is promised the assistance and co-operation of Mr. J. G. 
Baker, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
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Sir Edward Fry, Dr. R. Munro, and Lieut.-General Pitt-Rivers, who 
have consented to act as a committee of reference and advice. 
The Society is now appealing to antiquaries for pecuniary help in the 
matter. Donations may be sent to Mr. Bulleid at Glastonbury. 


% ® & 


The annual general meeting of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held at 8, Danes Inn, Strand, W.C., Viscount Midleton in the 
chair. The thirty-eighth annual report, giving particulars of the 
excursions, etc., was read by the hon. secretary. The report also 
stated that the Society’s publication has been kept up to date, the 
first part of Vol. XI. having been issued in August last to all mem- 
bers not in arrear with their subscriptions, and the second part of the 
same volume is well in hand, for distribution during the year 1893. 


J & & 


‘The Calendar of Feet of Fines for the County is all set up in type, 
and only waits the completion of the index. This has been a very 
laborious undertaking, and the Council is of the opinion that the 
Society is much indebted to the editor, Mr. F. B. Lewis, for his 
painstaking endeavours to render the Calendar as complete as pos- 
sible. The recently published Calendar of the Feet of Fines for 
London and Middlesex contains many entries for Surrey, and 
taken in conjunction with the Surrey Calendar will place a large 
amount of material at the disposal of all students. The Surrey 
Calendar will be ready for distribution early in the summer. 


& # ® 


‘The Catalogue of the Church Plate of Surrey is making steady 
prozress in the able hands of the Rev. T. S. Cooper, one of the 
honorary secretaries. Although up to the present no pre-Reforma- 
tion example has been found in the county, the series of Elizabethan 
cups is very striking. The Visitation of Surrey is at last approaching 
completion, and the editors have every hope of finishing it in two 


more parts. 
& % & 


At a special meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society, held at the Town Hall, Manchester, at 
the beginning of the year, but a notice of which has hitherto been 
unfortunately crowded out of our columns, Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., 
delivered the opening address of the session, his subject being, 
“The frontiers of the Roman Empire and of Roman Britain.” 


® ® & 


Mr. Haverfield said during the last year or two there had been 
among classical scholars a ‘‘ boom” in frontiers. General attention 
had been directed to the subject, and explorations were being carried 
out in many provinces of the Roman Empire. The ultimate cause 
of this might, no doubt, be discovered in the general drift of historical 
study towards the provinces of the Roman world. It was not until 
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we got to the days of Julius Casar and Augustus that we got any 
definite idea of a frontier policy, and then only a rudimentary one— 
that of protecting Rome «ind Italy. Augustus was not contented 
with bringing his frontier up to the foot of the mountains, but he 
saw, as we were beginning to see now on the North-West frontier of 
India, that mountains formed no natural barrier either of race or of 
State, and that the conquest of mountain tribes could only be effected 
by surrounding them. Augustus therefore pushed his roads and his 
men through the Alps, and boldly seized the river lines of the 
Danube and Rhine. He did not thoroughly conquer the inter- 
vening country, but mountain tribes were left in isolated freedom, 
and it remained still true of Rome that her defence was in her men 
and not in her walls. Armies were stationed along the two rivers 
and the intervening space between them, and the armies had 
fortresses, used as depots or to protect settlements of Roman 
traders, or to afford good starting-points for raids on unquiet tribes. 
At a subsequent period there were connected fortresses and walls. 


# + + 


Turning to Britain, they found the same double nature of fortification 
—first armies and fortresses, second connected fortresses and walls. 
The original motive for the conquest of Britain appeared to have 
been an attempt to form a frontier. Britain was treated solely as a 
military frontier of the type known to Augustus. It was probable 
that Chester existed as a fortress before the time of Agricola; 
certainly it existed at that time. Much with respect to dates could 
be gathered from the study of English gravestones, which bore 
certain peculiarities at different times, as a particular kind of carved 
cherub, raised lettering, and incised lettering. As to the walls of 
Chester, there was absolute technical evidence that they were not 
built before the year 170. It was his opinion that they were built 
by Septimus Severus, about the year 210. 


® * * 


After referring to the wall of Adrian, which stretched from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne to Carlisle, the speaker observed that the West Coast of 
England was once defended by a string of fortresses, situated some 
distance inland, from the attacks of Irish pirates. Under Diocletian, 
about the year 300, the frontier system became more developed, and 
round parts of the east and south coasts were erected fortified places, 
forming a defence against the attacks of the Saxons. This last frontier 
policy of Diocletian proved to be the last struggle against destruction 
and decay. The fortresses of the Romans along the line of their walls 
were not placed in what would now be called strategic positions, but, 
as a rule, where water was available. The address was profusely 
illustrated with limelight views. 


& & * 
The annual meeting of the same Society was held in the library 
at Chethams College, Mr. J. Holme Nicholson presiding. The 
report was read by Mr. George C. Yates, the hon. secretary. 
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It said that in presenting their report for the year to the 
members, the council could with confidence congratulate them 
on the continued success of the Society, as judged by the number 
and quality of the papers laid before the Society, as well as by the 
attendance at, and the general interest shown in, its meetings. 
Twenty papers and short communications had been read at the 
winter meetings, and ten summer meetings were held, at most of 
which papers were also communicated. There were 278 ordinary 
members, 47 life members, and 5 honorary members, making a total of 
330. Mr. T. Letherbrow, the treasurer, said that there was a balance 
of £43 13s. 9d. in hand, in addition to £200 invested with the 
Manchester Corporation, and the estimated value of volumes in stock 
was £50. The ballot for officers for the year then took place. 


% * + 


At a recent meeting of the CHESYrER AND NoRTH WALES ARCHO- 
LOGICAL Society, Professor Boyd-Dawkins, F.R.S., read a paper 
on “ Britain under the Romans,” dealing with the subject gene- 
rally, rather than in relation to the occupation of Chester in 
particular. The paper was illustrated by lantern slides, and there 
was a good attendance of members. At the previous monthly 
meeting, Mr. A. E. Ebblewhite, F.S.A., read a paper on peculiar . 
nomenclature in the Rolls at Herald’s College, and Mr. Ferguson 
Irvine also read a paper on certain Records relating to Wirral. 


+ + + 


The ironstone workings in the Greetwell fields at Lincoln have laid 
bare a fresh piece of Roman tesselated pavement of much more 
ornamental design than the fragments hitherto discovered, which 
were described and figured by Mr. Ramsden, the resident manager, 
in the last volume of the ‘‘ Associated Society’s Transactions.’””’ The 
portion now brought to light formed the floor of an apartment of 
superior dignity to those previously found, and measures 84 ft. broad 
by 18 ft. long. It is marked off by a guilloche border running from 
end to end, and divided into square panels, set in pairs side by side, 
surrounded by the same border, each panel containing an ornamental 
design. Two of these are elegantly formed amphore, with double 
handles ; the others are conventional forms arranged in a star- 
shape. The ground of the whole is white, the patterns being 
worked in tessere of red and blue pottery. It is noticeable how 
excellent an effect has been produced with such common materials, 
and such small variety of colour. We are glad to learn that the 
mayor of Lincoln (Mr. T. Wallis), on being informed of the discovery, 
put himself in communication with Mr. Ramsden, with the view of 
the preservation of this beautiful pavement as a memorial of the 
Roman occupation. 


& # ® 


A curious naval relic has been discovered at Portsmouth. During 
some recent dredging operations an old ship’s bell, minus both ear 
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and tongue, was dragged out of the mud at the bottom of the 
harbour, and examination revealed the inscription, “‘ Richard Carew, 
1622,” upon it. Inquiries instituted leave little, if any, doubt that it 
was cast for use on board a privateer vessel at Plymouth nearly three 
centuries ago, by one Richard Carew. How the bell came to be at 
the bottom of Portsmouth Harbour it is impossible to determine, 
nor is there any evidence to show how long it had been embedded 
in the mud there when disturbed by the dredger. 


® & & 


We are glad to hear that a number of persons have given their 
names as willing to act on a committee to carry out the further 
exploration of the prehistoric remains in Grassington and the neigh- 
bourhood. The Local Committee, formed last September, have 
decided that these gentlemen should be asked to co-operate with 
that committee, and place their contributions at its disposal. 
Authority has also been given for the purchase of twenty cases for 
the museum, which will be formed in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
erected at the expense of the late Duke of Devonshire, and 
generously given by him to the villagers. Subscriptions towards the 
cost of the explorations may be sent to the honorary treasurer, 
Dr. Grainger, Old Hall, Grassington. 


® & ® 


We are informed that the Rev. R. H. Morris, D.D., Prebendary 
of St. David’s, and Chaplain to the Duke of Westminster, at Eaton 
Hall, is about to publish a work on “Chester during the times of 
the Angevin, Plantagenet, and Tudor monarchs” (1154-1603), illus- 
trated from the Archives of the Corporation of Chester. The work 
is to comprise a number of subjects of varied interest, which in 
Dr. Morris’s hands are sure to receive a thorough and scholarly 
treatment. The volume will be issued privately to subscribers, 
printed in demy 8vo., cloth, with about 400 pages, at 15s. 6d. The 
“Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission,” dealing with 
Chester, states that ‘‘Few provincial cities possess archives so 
numerous and valuable as those of the City of Chester.” From 
these ample materials the subject matter of Dr. Morris’s book will be 


compiled. 
® & & 


The Rev. Canon Atkinson, D.C.L., announces for publication a 
volume entitled “Memorials of Whitby.” For the last thirty years 
Dr. Atkinson has been collecting from all sorts of records and 
documents facts relating to the past history of Whitby. Much of 
the matter he has thus gathered together has remained unpublished. 
The intention in the volume now projected is to make public this 
mass of information relating to Whitby. In the prospectus which he 
has issued, Dr. Atkinson says that the book will be historical in the 
real sense, so far as its scope extends ; but in no sense does it profess 
to be a “* History of Whitby.” The work, which is to be published 
by subscription, will be illustrated, and in form and size will range 
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with the author’s “ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” The price 
is not to exceed six shillings met. 


® ® & 


Miss Thoyts, of Sulhamstead Park, Reading, has recently printed 
a few copies of a little work entitled, ‘‘ Annals of a Country 
Churchyard, 1602-1750.” It contains a list of .persons buried 
in Sulhamstead Churchyard during that period, with a large 
number of pedigrees and notes of much local interest added. This 
is the second work of the kind which Miss Thoyts has undertaken. 
In 1889 Miss Thoyts issued a very limited number of copies of the 
fast nerishing Register of the parish of Hawnby, in the county of 
York. 


Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.| 


THE ARCHDEACONRY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. Historical Notices of 
the North Staffordshire Abbeys, Churches, Chapels, and Parishes 
from the earliest times, etc. By the Rev. S. W. Hutchinson, M.A. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, Limited. Cloth, 8vo., pp. viii, 211. 
Price ros. 6d. 

This is a useful compilation, much on the same lines as the book 
dealing with the deanery cf Carimel which was published last year, 
and which was noticed in the Religuary for last October. Till 1877 
the county of Stafford formed a single archdeaconry, called after 
the name of the county town. In that year the northern part of the 
county was divided off, and was constituted a separate archdeaconry 
of Stoke-on-Trent, the remaining portion of the archdeaconry still 
retaining the old title. Excluding “mission chapels” and uncon- 
secrated buildings which are used for occasional services, the new 
archdeaconry contains seventy-four churches of pre-Reformation 
foundation, and sixty churches founded since the Reformation, and 
with each of these one hundred and thirty-four churches Mr. 
Hutchinson’s book deals. 

The first portion is devoted to an “ Introduction,” in which the 
more salient points in the ecclesiastical record of the district now 
comprised within the new archdeaconry, are set forth. Then follow 
lists of the archdeacons of Stafford, notes on the religious houses 
formerly existing within the limits of the archdeaconry, etc. These 
again are followed by a series of ‘‘ Notes on the Parish Churches, 
with Lists of Incumbents and Patrons.” The notes include some 
other matters of interest, such as Bell Inscriptions, and the like. 
The bell founders’ names prior to the present century are those of 
the Rudhalls, of Gloucester (very frequent,—at Checkley, one 
bell is inscribed, “ Success to the family of Rudhalls”); Hedderley 
(1754); Henry Bailey (1743); George Hedderley, founder, Notts. 
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(1785) ; T. Hedderley (1763); Lester and Pack, London (1760) ; 
Edward Arnold, Leicester (1796). The number of pre-Reformation 
bells seems comparatively small. The total result as to bells is that 
one church (Hanley) has ten bells, six churches have eight bells, 
twenty-five have six bells, eight have five bells, and forty other 
churches have more than one bell each. 

From p. 168 to p. 190, a transcript is given of the inventories of 
church goods taken in the sixth year of Edward VI. The items are 
much of the ordinary character, but we see that the word “ maslin” 
(variously spelt) is of frequent occurrence for articles of the brass or 
latten kind of metal. This may be of interest to some persons, as a 
few years ago rather a warm contest was waged in a contemporary as 
to the significance of the word maslin. There was not, perhaps, 
much ground for doubt as to anything more than the origin and 
etymology of the word. If, however, anyone is still unconvinced 
as to what the metal was like, the frequent use of the word in 
these inventories ought to settle the point for good. 

Among the more unusual entries we note the following: At Alton, 
the chalice was of pewter only; at Ashley, the crismatory is 
described as “a box with oyle and crem” (cream); at Biddulph 
and at Cheadle, the altar candlesticks were, as it would seem, of 
iron; at Bramshall, the cross was ‘‘of wod and glasse gilte;” at 
Eccleshall, there were “ ij sensors of maslin, on of them hath chanes 
of silver ;” at Ellaston, there were ‘‘ij caunterottes,” the significance 
of which is not very clear; at Gratwich, ‘‘ a veseting bell” is recorded: 
this was the bell carried and tinkled before the clergyman when he 
carried the Holy Communion from the church to the sick; at 
Norbury, a vestment is described as being “of cardyas,” which is 
rather an unusual! stuff. Carda or carduus was ‘‘an inferior silk, 
supposed to have been made of the coarse outer filaments of cocoons, 
probably used for linings;”* at Uttoxeter, one of the bells is 
described as ‘‘a clocke bell.” Uttoxeter and Gnosall alone seem to 
have possessed organs. 

Following the inventories is a list of the church schools before 
1870. It will be seen that the compilation is altogether one of much 
value and interest, and Mr. Hutchinson is to be warmly commended 
for the manner in which he has done his work. As regards the 
church at Gnosall, it may be useful if we call attention here to the 
fact that the prebends referred to by Mr. Hutchinson, p. 79 and 
elsewhere, were not dissolved until quite within recent years. The 
Bishop of Lichfield was ex officio Dean of Gnosall Collegiate Church, 
and at some period, of which we are ignorant, the prebends of Gnosall 
seem to have been consolidated and added to the endowments of the 
see. In 1854, Bishop Lonsdale leased the prebends for twenty-one 
years for £93 13s. 11d. per annum; and on July 2ist, 1855, he 
transferred them with several other properties of the See of Lichfield 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who by an Order in Council of 
January 11th, 1859, were finally authorised to sell the lands belonging 


* The Drapers Dictionary, p. §5- 
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to this ancient Ecclesiastical Corporation, so long in suspension, 
and at last dissolved.* 

We allude to this, as it seems to have escaped Mr. Hutchinson’s 
eye, and is worthy of being placed on record. We conclude by 
warmly commending Mr. Hutchinson’s volume. 


295 25-95 2595 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 
(One Hundred and Twelfth Session, 1891-92). Vol. II. Third 
Series. Edinburgh. Printed for the Society. Vei/l and Company. 
Cloth, 4to., pp. xxxvi., 532. 

This volume of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, enshrines a remarkable amount of exceedingly valuable 
matter. It contains a number of excellent papers read before the 
Society at its meetings. The first of these is by Dr. R. Munro on 
“Trepanning the Human Skull in Prehistoric Times.” The text, 
so to speak, of Dr. Munro’s paper, is a skull with a perforation in 
the side. ‘This was found, with other objects which belonged to the 
Bronze Age, some years ago in the island of Bute, and its extreme 
interest seems to have been hitherto overlooked. Dr. Munro clearly 
identifies it as an example (the only example yet found in the British 
Isles) of prehistoric trepanning; a subject first investigated and 
established by Dr. Prunitres in the South of France, and which 
has since been found to have existed widely in Western Europe and 
elsewhere. Dr. Munro’s paper should set British antiquaries on the 
look out for other evidences of the same custom in prehistoric finds 
in other parts of these islands. No doubt plenty of evidence will 
eventually come to light, but the honour of having discovered the 
first and only example rests at present with Dr. Munro, whose paper 
is very thorough and exhaustive. 

Several other excellent papers in the volume before us contain 
valuable information regarding the opening and surveying of various 
‘Chambered Cairns,” ‘‘ Tumuli,’’ ‘“ Brochs,” etc., to which we 
cannot do more than refer generally. The record of the discovery 
of a Viking interment in Colonsay is contributed by Mr. Malcolm 
McNeill ; and there is a short notice of offerings lately made (in Scot- 
land of all countries !) at a holy well near Dumfries. This is by Mr. 
Patrick Dudgeon. A paper by Mr. W. Macgillivray contains an 
examination of some points of interest regarding the “ Arbuthnot 
Missal and Psalter,” etc., but we suspect that these books require to 
be re-examined by a liturgical expert of the present day, before their 
exact liturgical character as wholly following the use of Sarum 





* They are thusdescribed in an Order in Council, gazetted July 27th, 1855, ‘‘ And 
also all and singular those four late several prebends, commonly called by the names 
of Mordall, otherwise Moorhall Prebend, Beveley Hall, otherwise Beverley Hall 
Prebend, Chilton, otherwise Chilterton Hall Prebend, and Sucker Hall, other- 
wise Sucker’s Hall Prebend, heretofore founded, and erected and being within the 
Parish Church or Church Collegiate of Gnosall, in the county of Stafford, with 
the appurtenances thereunto belonging, all which are now (with certain excep- 
tions) in the tenure or occupation of Richard Hinckley, his executors, adminis- 
trators, assigns, or under-tenants, by virtue of a lease, dated the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, granted to him by the said Bishop 
of Lichfield, etc.” 
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can be accepted without qualification. The writer appears to think 
that the Sarum use was the one authorised ‘‘ Anglo-Roman” use for 
England before the Reformation, an idea, which, if it ever really 
prevailed, was a mistake. His contention that the books are of 
Scottish workmanship, seems confirmed by the evidence adduced. 

Perhaps the most thorough and most valuable of all the papers is 
that by Professor Rhys, on “ The Inscriptions and Language of the 
Northern Picts.” Professor Rhys cites all the known Ogam inscrip- 
tions, and brings a perfect wealth of learning to bear upon them. 
He arrives at the conclusion, which seems quite incontestable after 
studying what he has to say, that the language of the Northern Picts 
was a Non-Aryan language rather than Celtic, and was largely akin to 
Basque. ‘This paper by Professor Rhys is one of the most important 
contributions, not merely to philology or archeology, but in a manner 
to ethnology also, which has appeared fora long time. It abounds with 
evidence of the most painstaking labour, and systematic collection 
and assorting of evidence and of arguments for, or against, his theory, 
and is a most conscientious piece of work to be found anywhere, and 
is of the highest interest and importance. It carries complete 
conviction with it. 

There is also a well-illustrated paper by Mr. Alexander J. S. 
Brook, on “ The Maces of the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, the College of Justice, the City of Edin- 
burgh, etc.’”’ Mr. Brook, however, has failed to detect the fact 
that the beautiful medieval “maces” so-called, belonging to three 
of the Scotch universities, are not maces at all, and it was, therefore, 
needless for him to attempt to distinguish between two supposed 
kinds of maces. The (p. 441) “ older and different type [of mace] 
in Scotland, modelled on totally different lines, all the examples of 
which excel, both in antiquity and in the magnificence of their 
design, the finest of the English specimens,” are not maces, but 
are ecclesiastical staves or wands of office, akin not to the civic mace 
borne before the magistrates, but to the crosier used by the bishop 
or abbot. Indeed these beautiful Scotch objects are referred to in 
the older extracts, quoted by Mr. Brook, as staves and not as maces. 
It is unfortunate that he should have missed this point, and so have 
fallen into error on the subject. The medieval civic mace was in 
form and character of the same type as that of the later maces, and 
was not in the least like the Scotch Rectors’ Staves. An example 
of a fine medieval civic mace can be seen at Hedon in Yorkshire, 
and representations of them are not uncommon. So, too, references 
to the existence of ecclesiastical staves are not at all infrequent, and 
examples may be seen of some fine ones in the different collections 
of ecclesiastical treasures on the Continent. At Bergen, in Norway, 
there is, we believe, a fine wooden staff for a rector chori of some 
Norwegian minster, with a figure of St. Olaf at the top, and in 
general outline the staff is not unlike the magnificent staff belonging 
to St. Salvator’s College at St. Andrews, which is figured and 
described by Mr. Brook. No doubt similar staves were common in 
England, although they have unfortunately all disappeared, but 
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allusions to them are not uncommon, and the following reference 
to one of them shows in what direction they disappeared. In a 
list of the debris of a quantity of church stuff laid hands on by 
Henry VIII. (P. &. O. Domestic Papers, Henry VIII., vol. vi., 
No. 1618) occurs the following :— 


Item. the garnysshing of a staffe for 
the rectour Cory waying .. cxvij dig't. 


In some of the older London churches the wardens still use staves 
of office with silver figures of the patron saint on the top, survivals, 
no doubt, of more elaborate and beautiful staves of the fashion of 
those of the Scotch universities. But for this unfortunate confusion 
in Mr. Brooks’ paper, we have nothing but praise to bestow upon it, 
and it is well and copiously illustrated. 

In addition to the papers which we have specially named, there is 
one by Dr. Anderson describing a bronze bell of the Celtic type at 
Forteviot, in Perthshire. This is the fifth bell of the kind hitherto 
found in Scotland, and the honour of being its discoverer rests with 
the Rev. John Maclean, who also brought the similar bell at Little 
Dunkeld to light, not so very long ago. The Forteviot bell has a 
rudely-formed letter ““M” moulded on one side, and its date is 
assigned by Dr. Anderson to the tenth century. 

We have not space to prolong our notice of this excellent volume, 
which does something more than maintain the very high excellence 
of the work undertaken by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and its Fellows. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE MANKS CROSSES, WITH THE RuUNIC_ INSCRIP- 
TIONS, ETC., by P. C. M. Kermode, F.S.A., Scot. Ramsey, Isle of 
Man: C. B. Heyes. Cloth, 8vo., pp. viij, 60. Price 3s. 6d. 

This book ought to have received an earlier notice on our part, 
both on account of its excellence, and its useful and handy character. 
The late Rev. J. G. Cumming, who did so much to popularise the 
study of antiquities in the Isle of Man, was, we believe, the first 
to attempt to compile and arrange a systematic catalogue of the 
early crosses and inscribed stones, which are so numerous in the Isle 
of Man. Unfortunately, Mr. Cumming’s work lacked that character 
of exactness which is indispensable to a work of the kind, if it 
is to be of real and permanent value, and his illustrations were often 
sadly inaccurate. However, the gratitude of all antiquaries is due to 
him, and we should be very reluctant to appear to depreciate his 
labours. Mr. Kermode, who has compiled the present book, has 
had the advantage of profiting by the advance which has been made 
in recent years in the study of antiquities of this class. He has 
therefore been able to produce a trustworthy and very useful 
catalogue of the crosses and stones, bearing inscriptions in Runes and 
Ogams, in the Isle of Man. He has evidently taken every care to 
be scrupulously accurate in every respect, and to embody the latest 
available information on the subject. The book is a handy one, 
and it also contains some good illustrations. It will, perhaps, surprise 
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some of our readers to learn that the Isle of Man contains stones 
with inscriptions in Ogams; yet such is the case. The first of 
these was discovered by the Rev. F. B. Grant, when curate of 
Rushen, as far back as 1874, but it was not till 1886 that an account 
of the inscription was published. In 1889 Mr. Kermode was 
himself fortunate enough to find another. Six such inscriptions, all 
more or less fragmentary, seem now to have been found. Others 
will no doubt be gradually added to them. Mr. Kermode has 
arranged his material under the different parishes, and in the case of 
doubtful inscriptions, gives each of the different readings according 
to various authorities. The volume forms a very useful and accurate 
handbook to the Manks crosses, it has already reached a second 
edition, and will no doubt be generally recognised as the standard 
guide to the subject. 
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We have received several Proceedings of different Archzalogical 
Societies and other antiquarian journals which we hope to notice 
more at length ere long, meanwhile we must content ourselves by 
very briefly referring to one or two of them. The Pagers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, vol. ii., part ii., call for more 
than ordinary notice. The number contains several papers con- 
siderably above the common level of interest, and it is copiously 
illustrated. An opening paper on the Encaustic Tiles of the south 
of Hampshire, by Mr. B. W. Greenfield and the editor (Rev. G. W. 
Minns), is very well done. We recognise in the illustrations of the 
tiles, of which no less than seven plates are given, several devices 
which frequently occur in Sussex. It would be an interesting study to 
mark the exact limits within which the different groups of patterns of 
tiles are found. These Hampshire and Sussex patterns seem to form 
an entirely different group from the Derbyshire and Yorkshire patterns. 
How widely different groups were spread respectively, is a subject 
worthy of being definitely decided. There are excellent papers 
also on the ‘‘Bembridge Limestone,” by Mr. G. W. Colenutt ; 
another on the ‘‘ Hampshire Mudiands,” by Mr. T. W. Shore; 
another on some ‘ Recovered Memorials of the old Church at 
Andover,” by the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck ; and a very interesting 
paper by the Rev. G. E. Jeans, on “ Shorewell Church in the Isle of 
Wight.” Other shorter papers are also good, and the number 
on the whole is considerably above the general level for excellence. 
Wiltshire Notes and Queries (Chas. J. Clark, Lincoln’s Inn) is a new 
venture, the first number of which appeared in March. It contains 
several good papers and some excellent illustrations. We wish it 
every success. Several volumes and publications of the Smithsonian 
Institute, as well as Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, The Essex 
Review, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the East Anglian, 
and others, we can only name here now by way of acknowledgment, 
as worthy of commendation. From Athens we have received 
Epya Opnoxevrixa, by Dr. Lampakét. We hope to refer to all more 
at length shortly. 
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